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The Shot Tower. | 


Tas Third Avenue, which is the greatest | 
theroughfare from the city, was ordered to be-| 
opened in eighteen hundred and eleven. A fine | 
ride along this macadamized road, conducts the 
traveller to the Shot Tower, represented in the 
engraving. It is about four miles and a quarter 
from the city, and rises to the height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in one of the pleasantest spots of 
the island. It was erected some years ago by 
Mr. George Youle, and is the only structure of the 
kind near New-York. The hours of work are 
from nine till eleven, during which time three tons 
of shot are made. The process by which it is 
manufactured is simple and easy. The moiten 
metal is poured.through a seive, from the furnaces 
situated at and near the summit, and thence falls 
into a reservoir of water at the bottom. In the 
descent it is hardened without injury to its ro- 
tundity. The largest size from the highest seive 
is received into a reservoir or well twenty-five feet 
below the surface of the earth. 

The exterior, its tall and peculiar form rising 
high in the air, contrasts finely with the neighbor- 
ing seats, some half buried under masses of luxu- 
riant foliage. The nearest opposite shore is a part 
of Blackwell’s Island, on which the spacious 
Penitentiary is constructed. Along this narrow 
and intricate channel of the East River pass in 
numbers the sloops and steamboats which ply 
between the city and the various ports on Lung 
Island Sound. In the summer evening their white 
sails may be frequently seen gliding through the 
pale moonlight—the heavy steamboats plough 
steadily onward, often crowded with hundreds of 
passengers, while from the decks are heard the 
notes of the bugle or bursts of martial music, till | 
the long stream of fiery smoke which marks their 
progress at length disappears. 

The shores of the river are here beautifully 

varied and picturesque. In one place the water 
laves the edge of green meadows, in another it 
breaks against fragments of rocks. Sometimes a 
verdant hill rises abruptly to the cultivated gardens 
and splendid buildings which decorate the banks, 
and sometimes a road winds down to the shore and 
leads to rural abodes fitted up for the entertainment 
of the throngs who escape for afew hours from 
the city to enjoy the breath of the fields, the 
woods, and the river. In the distance the Navy 
Yard may be perceived and the eastern part of the 
city. From this tranquil scene, in the stillness of 
the summer morning, the thousand various sounds 
of the inhabitants mingled together in a low mur- 
mur, may be heard like the roaring of the distant 
8€8 as its waves break on the beach :— 

















There's beauty in the deep :— 
The wave is bluer than the sky ; 


And, though the light shine bright on high, 
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More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below; 
The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 

There’s beauty inthe deep. 


There’s music in the deep :— 
It is not in the surf’s rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but@@rthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph’s shell, 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There’s music in the deep. 


There’s quiet in the deep :— 
Above, let tides and tempests rave, 
And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave; 
Above, let care and fear contend, 
With sin and sorrow tothe end: 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam, 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy, and wake in love, 
Nor know the rage that yells above, 


There’s quiet in the deep. 
¢ 





— 


Wilt thou Forsake Me? 





Forsake thee! No! my dearest love, 
My life !—my soul !~believe me; 
Thon art so guilelessgnd so fair, 
{ never could deceive thee. 


The world may change—the heartless world, 


That smiles while it deceives thee; 

And whispers mockeries of joy, 
The while it would bereave thee. 

Tho’ friends who flatter thee to day, 
May not to be thine to-morrow; 

The lips that echo loud thy joy, 
May not record thy sorrow. 

When fortune checks her brilliant tide, 
And joy, its rainbow ray 

No longer sheds uponthy path, 
False friends all die uway. 

The heart where love hath fixed its home 
Is thine while life shall last; 

Should sorrow come, it shelters thee 
Until the cloud be past. 

And when in troubled hours of care, 
Thou canst not with it cope, 

That heart clings to thee fondly still, 
And whispers—*“ There is hope!” 

I'll not forsake thee, dearest love! 
Whatever ills o’ertake thee; 

The world may frown, false friends deceive, 
I never will forsake thee ! 
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Snarleyyow ; or, the Dog Fiend. ing, that the cutter is no place for my Jemmy, ang 
that with this peak-nosed villain, he will always be 


jin trouble Tell me, will they let him in, if he 
volunteers.” ‘ 
“fcan'texactly say, Moggy ; but this I can te} 
you, that you may be very useful to them in giving 
us information, Which you may gain through your 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In which there is a great deal of plotting, and a 


little execution. ” 
husband. 


We will follow Naney Corbett for the present.) “Ay, and not only through my husband, by 
Nancy gained the summit of the cliff, and panting from every body on board the cutter. V'm yours 
for breath, looked round to ascertain if there was) Nauey—aud here’s my hand on it—you'll = 
any one im sight, but the coast was clear; she! whaticau do. The wagabond, to attempt tw f 
waited a minute to recover herself a little, and! my own dear, darling duck—my own Jemmy, 
then set off ata brisk pace in the direction of the | Only tell me what you wantto kuow, and if L dont 
hamlet of Ryce, which then cousisted of a few | ferret it out, ny name’s not Moggy. But hear me. 
fishermen’s huts. It wasan hour and a halt before | Nancy; [join you now hand aud heart, though! 
she gained this place, from whence she took a/ gain nothing by it; and when you choose to have 
boat, and was safely landed at the Point. The | him, Pil bring you my little duck of a husband, 
fisherman who brought her ovegewas an old ac- and he will be worth bis weight in gold, though | 
quaintance of Nancy’s, and knew that he would | say it that shouldn't say it.” 
have to remain to take her back, but he was well! “ Thanky, Moggy; but you shall not work for 
paid for his trouble, and it was a lucky day for| nothing ;” and Nancy laid a gold Jacobus on the 
him when Nancy required his services. The)}table. ‘“ This for your present information. Be 
Yungfrau had rounded St. Helen’s, and was stand- | secret and cautious, and no gossiping, and you'l 
ing into Spithead, when Nancy landed, and the) find that you shall, have all you wish, and be no 
first door at which she knocked was at the lodg-| loser in the bargain. And now, good night] 
ings of Moggy Salisbury, with whom she was| must be away. You shall see me soon, Moggy; 
well acquainted, and from whom she expected to| and remember what I have told you.” 
be able to gain information. On inquiry, she| Moggy was astonished at the sight of the gold 
found that Moggy had not come on shore from the | Jacobus, which she took up and examined as 
cutter, which had sailed during the night very | Nancy departed. “ Well,” thonghtshe, * but this 


| 





unexpectedly, smuggling must be a pretty consarn; and as sure 
This information pleased Nancy, as Moggy | as guld is gold, my Jemmy shall be a smuggler.” 


would in all probability be able to give her im-| Nancy turned down the street, and passed 
portant information, and she took up her quarters | rapidly on, until she was clear of the fortifications, 
in Moggy’s apartments, anxiously awaiting her! in the direction of South Sea Beach, A fewseat 
arrival, for Nancy was not at all anxious to be | tered cottages were at that time built upon the 
seen. Ip due time the cutter was again anchored | spot. It was quite dark as she passed the lines. 
in the harbor, and the first order of Mr. Vansly-/ and held her way over the shingle. A man was 
perken’s was, that Moggy Salisbury should be | standing alone, whose figure she recognised. h 
sent on shore, which order was complied with, and | was the very person that she wished to find 
she ‘eft the vessel, vowing vengeance upon the! Nancy watched him for awhile, and observed him 
lieutenant and hisdog. ‘The informer also hasten- pull out a paper, tear it in two, and throw it down 
ed into a boat, and pulled on shore on the Gosport) with gesticulations of anger and indignation. She 
side, witha very significant farewell look at Mr. then approached. 
Vanslyperken. Moggy landed, and hastened, full) “ What's o'clock?” said Nancy. 
of wrath, to her own lodgings, where she found) “Do you want the right time ?” replied the 
Nancy Corbett waiting for her. At first she was | man. 
too full of her own injuries, and the attempt to flog| + To a minute,” rephed Nancy, who, finding that 
her dear darling Jemmy, to allow Nancy to put in| the password was given correctly, now stopped, 
a word. Nancy perceived this, and allowed her|and faced the other party. “Is that you, Cor 
to run herself down like a clock ; and then pro- | bury?” 
posed that they should send for some purl, and * Yes, Nancy,” replied the man, who was the 
have a cosey chat, to which Moggy agreed, and as| same person who went on board of the cutter 
soon as they were fairly settled, and Moggy had | give the information. ‘ 
again delivered herself of her grievances, Nancy| “I have been seeking you,” replied Naney. 
put the requisite questions and discovered what)“ There has been some information lnid, and the 
the reader is already acquainted with. She re- | boats were nearly surprised. Alice desires that 
quested, and obtained a full description of the | you will find ont what boats entered the cove, 
informer, aod his person was too remarkable, for | whom they belonged to, and, if possible, how they 
Nancy not to immediately recognise Who it was, | obtained the information.” / 
“The villain!” eried she; “ why if there was “ Boats nearly surprised—you don’t say 80, 
any man it whom we thought we could trust, it|replied Cornbury, with affected astonishment. 
him ;” for Nancy had in her indignation, | This must indeed be looked to. Have you pe 


” 








was 


nearly pronounced his name. idea 
“ Nancy,’ said Moggy, “ you have to do with « None,” replied Naney. © There was no vet 


the smugglers, I know, for your husband is one of | sel to be seen the next morning—the fog was 100 
them, if report says true. Now, I've been think- lthick. Have you seen Wahop 7” 
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«No; [thought he was on the Isle.” 

« He ought to have been, but has not come; | 
have been at the oak tree for theee vights running. 
Jr's very strange. Do you think that he can have 
played false {” . 

«| never much liked the man,’ 
bury. 

« Nor Leither,” replied Nancy; “but I must go 
now, fur l must be back at the crags before day- 
light. Find out what you can, and tet us know as 
soon as possible. I shall be over again as soon as 
the cargo is run: if you find out any thing, you 
had better come to-morrow night.” 

wf will,” replied Cornbury ; and the parties 
separated. 

« Traitor,” muttered Nancy, when she was once 
morealone. “If he comes, it shall be to his 
death :” and Nancy stooped down, picked up the 
pieces of paper which Cornbury had torn up, and 

utthem in the basket she carried on her arm. 

It will be observed, that Nancy had purposely 
thrown out hints against Wahop, to induce Corn- 
bury to believe that he was not suspected. Her 
assertion that Wahop was not on the isiand was 
false. He had been three days at Ryde, accord- 
ing to the arrangement. The bait took. Corn- 
bury perceiving that the suspicion was against 
Wahop, thought that he could not do better than to 
boldly make his appearance at the cave, which 
would remove any doubts as to his own fidelity. 

Nancy hastened dowr to the Point, and returned 
that night to Ryde, from whence she walked over 
tothe cove, and was there before daylight. She 
communicated to Alice the intelligence which she 
had received from Moggy Salisbury, and the 
arrangements she had proposed to het, by which 
all the motions of the cutter could be known. 

“Is that woman to be trusted, think you, Nan- 
ey?” inquired Alice. 

“Yes, I believe sincerely she may be. I have 
known her long ; and she wishes her husband to 
join us.” 

“We must reflect upon it. She may be most 
useful. Whatis the character of the officer who 
commands the vessel ?”’ 

“A miser, anda coward, He is well known— 
neither honor nor conscience in hii,” 

“ The first is well, as we may act upon it, but the 
second renders him doubtful. You are tired, 
Naney, and had betier lie down a little.” 

Nancy Corbett delivered the pens to Lilly, and 
then took the advice of her superior. The day 
was remarkably fine, and the water smooth, so 
thatthe boats were expected on that night. At 
dusk two small lights, at even distances, were sus- 
pended from the cliff, to point out to the boats that 
the coast was free, and that they might land. 
Alice, however, took the precaution to have a 
Waich on the beach, in case of any second sur- 
prise being attempted ; but of this there was little 
fear as she knew from Nancy that all the cutter's 
boats were on board when she entered the hai bor. 
Lilly, who thought it a delight to be one moment 
Sooner in her father’s arms, had taken the watch 

on the beach, and there the little girl remained 
Perched upon a rock at the foot of which the 
Waves now oply sullenly washed, for the night was 


’ 


replied Corn- 


beautifully calm and clear. To @ passer on the 


‘ocean she might have been mistaken for a mer- 
| maid who had left her watery bower to look upon 
| the world above. 

| What were the thoughts of the little maiden as 
\she remained there fixed as a statue? Did she 
| revert to the period at which her infant memory 
could retrace silken hangings and marbie halls, 
visions of splendor. dreamings of courtly state, or 
was she thinking of her father, as her quiek eur 
caught the least swell of te increasing breeze? 
Was she, as her eye was fixed as if attempting to 
pierce the depths of the ocean, wondering at what 
might be its hidden secrets, or as they were turned 
towards the heavens, bespangled with ten thousand 
stars, was she meditating on the God who placed 
them there?) Who can say ?—but that that intel- 
lectual face bespoke the mind at work is certain, 
and from one so pure and lovely could emanate 
nothing but what was innocent and good. 

Buta distant sound falls upon her ear; she lis- 
tens, aud by its measured cadence knows that it is 
the rowers in a boat: nearer it comes and more 
distinct, and now her keen eye detects the black 
mass approaching in the gloom of night. She 
starts from the rock ready to fly up to the cave to 
give notice of an enemy, or, if their anticipated 
friends, to fly into the arms of her father, But her 
alarm is over, she perceives that itis the Jugger, 
the boat dashes into the cove, and the first who 
lands strains her to his bosom. 

“ My dearest Lilly, is all well?” 

“Yes, all is well, father; but you are wel- 
come.” 

“Run up, dearest, and let the women be ready 
to assist. We have that here which must soon be 
out of sight. Is the Father Innis here ?” 

“ Since Thursday last.” 

“'Tis well, dear; you may go. Quick, my 
lads, and beach the cargo:—see to it, Ramsay ; I 
must at once unto thecave.” Having given these 
directions, the father of Lilly commenced his 
ascent over the rough and steep rocks which led 
up to the cavern, anxious to obtain what informa- 
tion could be imparted relative to the treachery 
which had led to their narrow escape two nights 
preceding, 

He was met by Alice, who cordially embraced 
him; but he appeared anxious to release himself 
from her endearments, that he might at once enter 
upon matters to him of more serious importance. 
* Where is the Father Innis, my dear?” said he, 
disengaging himself from her arms. 

‘* He sleeps, Robert, or, at least, he did just now, 
but probably he will rise now that you are come. 
But in the mean time, | have discovered who the 
traiter is.” 

« By all the saints, he shall not escape my ven- 
geance ” 

Alice then entered into the particulars related 
by Nancy Corbett, and dlready known to the 
reader. She had just concluded when Father 
Innis made his appearance from the ceve. 

« Welcome, thrice weleome. holy father.” 

“ Welcome, too, my son. Say, do we start to- 
night?” 

« Not till to-morrow night,” replied the hosband 
of Alice, wh® having ascertained that in all pro- 
bability Cornbury would come that night, deter- 
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mined, at all risks, to get possession of him: “we, ‘ Nancy Corbett,” said Cornbury, “why am | 
could well be over betore daylight, and with your | treated thus ?” 
precious person, I must not risk tuo much. You) “« Why?” replied Nancy, with scorn, “ag 
are anxiously expected.” |yourself why? Do you think that I did not knox 
“ And I have important news,” replied the , when | sought you at the beach that you had sailed 
priest, “but I will not detain you now; I perceive /in the cutter, had brought the boats here, and thay 
that your presence is wanted by your men.” if it had not been for the lieutenant taking his dog 
During this colloquy the women had descended |in the boat and its barking, you would have de. 
the ladder, and had been assisting the men to carry | livered us all into the hands of the Philistines! 
up the various packages of which the boat's cargo, wretched traitor. 
consisted, and they now awaited directions asto| “D n!” muttered Cornbury, “then it is t» 
the stowing away. |} you, you devil, that I am indebted for being ep 
“ Ramsay,” said the leader, “ we do not return | trapped this way.” 
to-night ; take the men, and contrive to liftthe boat| “ Yes, to me,” replied Nancy; with scorp, 
up on the rocks, so that she may not be injured.” |“ And, depend upon it, you will have your desery 
An hour elapsed before this was effected, and | before the sun is one hour in the heavens.” 
then the leader, as well as the rest of the smug-| ‘ Mistress Nancy, I must beg you to walk you 
glers, retired to the cave to refresh themselves with | watch like a lady, and not to be corresponding 
sleep after their night of fatigue. As usual, one! with my prisoner any how, whether you tal 
woman kept watch, and that woman was Nancy | raison or traison, as may happen to suit your cop 
Corbett. The ladder had been hauled up, and | vanience,” observed the man who was guard over 
she was walking up and down with her arms | Cornbury. 
under a shawl to a sort of stamping trot, for the| “ Be aisy, my jewel,” replied Nancy, mimicking 
weather was frosty, when she heard a low whistle | the Irishman, “ and I'll be as silent as a magpie, 
at the west side of the flat. any how. And, Mr. Fitzpatrick, you'll just be 
“Oh, ho! have | lured you, you traitorous | plased to keep yourtwo eyes upon your prisoner, 
villain,” muttered Nancy, “ you come in good| and not be staring at me, following me up and 
time :” and Nancy walked to the spot where the | down, as you do, with those twinklers of yours.” 
ladder was usually lowered down, and looked | “A catmay look ata king, Mistress Nancy, and 
over. Although the moon had risen, it was too } no harm done either.” 
dark on that side of the platform to distinguish} “ You forget, Mr. Fitzpatrick,” replied Naney, 


more than that there was a human form, who re- | “that lam now a modest woman.” 


peated the whistle. ** More's the pity, Mistress Nancy, I wish you'd 

“ What's o'clock ?” said Nancy, in alow tone. | forget it too, and | dying of love fur you.” 

“ Do you want the riglit time to a minute ?”’ re-| Nancy walked away to the end of the platform 
plied a voice, which was recognised as Corubury’s. | to avoid further conversation, The day was now 
Nancy lowered down the ladder, and Cornbury | dawning, and as, by degrees, the light was throws 
ascended the platform. ‘upon the face of Cornbury, it was strange to wit 

“Lam glad you are come, Cornbury. Have | ness how his agitation and his fear had changed al 
you heard any thing of Wahop 2” \the ruby carbuncles on his face to a deadly white. 

“ No one has seen or heard of him,” replied the | He called to Nancy Corbett in a humble tone ont 
man, “but have found out what boats they were. (or twice as she passed by in her walk, but received 
Did the lugger come over to-night?" )no reply further than a look of scorn As soonas 

« Yes,” replied Nancy, “but I must go in and /it was bread daylight Nancy went into the cave 


let Mistress Alice know that you are here.” jto call up the leader. 
Nancy's abrupt departure was to prevent Corn-| Ina few minutes he appeared, with the resto 


bury from asking if the boat had remained, or re- | the smugglers. 

turned to the French coast; for she thought it not} “ Philip Cornbury,” said he, with a stern and 

impossible that the unusual circumstance of the (unrelenting countenance, * you would have be 

boat remaining might induce him to suppose that | trayed us for the sake of money.” 

his treachery had been discovered, and to make/| “It is false,” replied Cornbury. 

his immediate escape, which he, of course, could| “ False, is it?—you shall have a fair trial. Naney 

have done, and given full information of the cave | Corbett, give your evidence before us all.” 

and the parties who frequented it. Nancy recapitulated all that had passed. 
Nancy soon re-appeared, and familiarly taking) “I say again, that it is false,” replied Cornbary. 

the arm of Cornbury, led him to the eastern side of | ‘* Where is the woman whom she states to have 

the platform, asking him many questions. As soon | told her this?) This is nothing more than asset 

as he was there, the leader of the gang, followed | tion, and I say again, itis false. Am Ito be cor 

by half a dozen of his men, rushed out and secur-|demned without proofs? Is my life to be sacrr 

edhim. Cornbury now felt assured that all was | ficed to the animosity of this woman, who wishes 

discovered,.and that his life was forfeited. “ Bind | to get rid of me, because—” 

him fast,” said the leader, “and keep watch over | ‘* Because what ?" interrupted Nancy. 

him ;—his case shall soon be disposed of. Nancy,; ‘“ Because I was too well acquainted with you 

you will call me at daylight.” before your marriage, and can tell toe much.” 
When Cornbury had been secured, the menre-| + Now curses on you, for a liar as wellas® 

turned into the cave, leaving oné with a loaded | traitor,” exclaimed Nancy. “ What I was before 


pistol to guard him. Nancy still refuaiued on the I was married is well known ; but it is well know? 
watch also that I pleased my fancy, and could alwsy® 
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Schoo’. I must, indeed, have had a sorry taste to; reader should be acquainted with. Our friends 


y am | gee ; 
be intimate with a blotched wretch like you. Sir.’ may probably recollect, when we remind them of 







































“ask continued Nancy, turning to the leader, * it is|the fact, that there was a certain king, James IL., 
t know false; and whatever may be said against me ou who sat upon our throne, and who was a very goud 
sailed other potnts, Nancy Dawson, or Nancy Corbett, Catholic—that he married his daughter, Mary, toe 
nd thay > was never yet so vile as lo assert a lie. Lputitto|one Wilhaim of Orange, who, in return for James’ 
ris dog you, sir, and to allof you, is vot my word suflicient kindness in giving him his daughter, took away 
ave de- in this case ?” from lun his kingdom, on the plea, that if he was 
nes l~ The smuggiers nodded their heads in assent. ja bud sou-in-law, at all events. he was a sound 

« And, now that is admitted, [ will prove his | Protestant. They may also recollect, that the 
tt is te villany and falsehood. Philip Cornbury, do you \exiled king was received most hospitably by the 
ing ep | know this paper?” cried Nancy, taking out of her |grand monarque, Louis XIV., who gave him 

bosom the agreement signed by Vanslyperken, | palaces, money, and all that he required, and, 
ote. ) whieh she had picked up on the night when Corn- | moreover, gave him a five army and fleet to goto 
desers bury had torn it up and thrown it away. “ Do |lrelaud and recover his kingdom, bidding him 

you know this paper, Lask you? Read-it, sir,” | farewell with this equivocal sentence, “ That the 
k your continued Nancy, handing it over to the leader of | best thing he, Louis, could wish to him was, never 
ondiag the smugglers. to see his face again.” They. may further recol- 
wu talk The paper was read, and the inflexible counte- | lect, that King James and King William met atthe 
ur cop nance of the leader turned towards Cornbury,— | battle of the Boyne, in which the former was de- 
dover who read his doom. feated, and then went back to St. Germains and 

“Go in, Nancy Corbett, and let no women ap- |\spent the rest of his life in acts of devotion and 
ricking pear till all is over.” plotting against the life of King William. Now, 
nag pie, “Liar!” said Nancy, spitting on the ground as | among other plots real and pretended, there was 
just be she passed by Cornbury. jone laid in 1695, to assassinate King William on 
-isoner, “ Bind his eyes, and lead him to the western | his way to Richmond ; this plot was revealed, 
up and edge,” said the leader. |many of the conspirators were tried and executed, 
oun? “Philip Cornbury, you have but a few minutes | but the person Who was atthe head of it, a Scotch- 
cy, and tolive. In mercy you may see the holy father, if } man, of the name of Sir George Barclay, escaped. 

you wish it.” Tn the year 1696, a bill was passed, by which Sir 
Naney, “I'm no d———d papist,” replied Curnbury, in | George Barclay and nine others who had escaped 
a sulky tone. from justice, were attainted of high treason, if they 
h you'd “ Lead him on then.” did not choose to surrender themselves on or before 

Cornbury was led to the western edge of the flat, the 25th day of March ensuing. Strange to say, 
latform where the cliff was most high and precipitate, and these parties did not think it advisable to surrender 
as new then made to kneel down. themselves; perhaps it was because they knew 
throws “Fitzpatrick,” said the leader, pointing to the | that they were certain to be hung; but it is im- 
vs eh condemned. possible to account for the actions of men; we 
rged al Fitzpatrick walked up to the kneeling man with |only can lay the facts before our readers, 

» white. his loaded pistol, and then the others, who had led| Sir George Barclay was by birth a Scotchman, 
ne onee Cornbury to the edge of the cliff, retired. of high family, and well connected. He had been 
eceived Fitzpatrick cocked the lock. an officer in the army of King James, to whom he 
ene “ Would you like to say, ‘God have mercy on | was strongly attached. Moreover, he wasa very 
ne cave y treacherous sinful sowl,’ or anything short and | bigoted Catholic, Whether he ever received a 
weet like that?” said Fitzpatrick; “if so, I'll} commission from King James, authorizing him to 
rest of aitacouple of seconds more for your convani- | assassinate King William, bas never been proved; 
nee, Philip Cornbury.” but, as King James, is well known to have been 
orn and Cornbury made no reply. Fitzpatrick put the | admitted into the order of the Jesuits, it is not at 
ave be- pistol to hisear, the ball whizzed through his brain, | all unlikely. Certain it is, that the baronet went 
i body half raised itself from its knees with a|over to St. Germains, landed again in England, 
trong muscular action, and then topped over and | und would have made the attempt, had not the 

Naney disappeared over the side of the precipice. plot been discovered through some of the inferior 

“t's to be hoped that the next time you lave this [accomplices ; and it is equally sure that he es- 
. orld, Master Cornbury, it will be ina purliter |caped, althongh many others were hung—and few 
rnbury. of manner. A civil question demands a civil | people knew what had become of him. The fact 
1o have nswer any how,” said Fitzpatrick, coolly rejuining | was, that when Barclay had fled to the sea-side, 
| asser: be other men. he was assisted over the water by a band of smug- 
be com glers, who first concealed him in the cave we have 
» sacri CHAPTER XVII. described, which was their retreat. This led toa 
wishes whole of which has been fadged out of the communication and arrangement with them. Sir 

History of England, and will therefore be quite George Barclay, who, although foiled in his at- 
Meng tempt at assassination, never abandoned the cause 

f new to the majority of our readers. nates we ; : 
ith you immediately perceived what advantages might be 
” Were we in want of materials for this event-| derived in keeping up a communication by means. 
ell as ® ul history, we have now a good opportunity for |of these outlaws. For some time the smugglers 

before inning out our volumes; but, so fur from this| were employed in carrying secret déspatches to, 
know® ing the case, we hardly know how to find space |the friends of James in England and Scotland; 
always What it is now absolutely necessary that the ‘and as the importance of the correspondence in- 
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creased, and it became necessary to have personal 
interviews instead of written communteations, Sir 
George frequenily passed over to the cave as a 


rendezvous, at which he unght meet the adherents | 


of the exiled king. lu the course of time he saw 
the prudence of having the entire contro of the 
band, and found little difficulty in being appointed 
their leader. From the means he obtamed from 


St. Germains, the smuggling was now carried on 


to a great and very profitable extent; and by the | 


regulations which he enacted, the chance of di-- 
covery was diminished. Only one pottt more was 
requisite for safety and secrecy, which was, a per- 
sun to whom he could confide the charge of the 
cave. Lady Barclay, who was equally warm in 


the cause, offered her services, and they were | 


accepted ; and at the latter end of the year 1696. 
about one year after ihe plot had failed, Lady 
Barclay, with her only child, took up her abode in 
this isolated domicile; Sir George then first mak- 
ing the arrangement that the men should always 
remain onthe other side of the water, which would 
be an additional cause of security, For upwards 
of four years, Lady Barclay had remained an im- 
mate, attending to the instruction of her little Lilly, 
and carrying on all the correspondence, and mak- 
ing all the necessary arrangements with vigor and 
address, satisfied with serving the goud cause, and 
proving her devgted allegiance to her sovereign. 
Unfortunate and unwise as were the Stuart family, 
there must have been some charm about thein, for 
they had instances of attachment and fidelity 
shown to them, of which no other line of kings 
could boast. 

Shortly after the tragical event recorded in the 
last chapter, the Jesuit came out of the cave and 
went up to Sir George, who coolly observed, « We 
have just been sending a traitor to his account, 
good father.” 

“So may they all perish,” replied the priest. 
« We start this evening 1” 

“Certainly. What news have you for St. 
Germains t” 
~ # Mach that is important. Discontent prevails 
throughout the country. The affair of Bishop 
Watson hath brought mach odiam on the usurper. 
He himself writhes under the tyrannical com- 
mands of the Commons, and is at issue with 
them.” 

“ And in Scotland, father ?” 

“ Allis there ripe and ready—and an army once 
landed, would be joined by thousands. The in- 
justice of the usurper in wishing to sacrifice the 
Scotch Settlement, has worked deep upon the 
minds of those who advanced their money upon 
that speculation—in the total, a larger sum than 
ever yet wees raised in Scotland. Our emiasaries 
have fanned the flame up to the highest puch.” 

«"Co my thoughts, good father, there needed not 
farther discontent. Have we not our king de- 
throned, and our holy religion persecuted 7” 

“ True, my son—true; but still we must lose no 
means by which we may increase the number of 
our adherents. Some are swayed by one feeling, 
and some by another. We have contrived to 
throw no small odium upon the usurper und be- 
trayer of his wife's father, by exposing and magni- 
fying, indeed, the sums of money which he has 


—== 


lavished upon his courtesan, Mistress Villiers 

vow. by bis heretic and unsanctifed breath, 1 atsed 
ito the peerage by tee tile of Countess of Opp 
Hey. All these nems added te gether, forma — 
sim oof discontent, and could we persuade hy 
(Catholic majesty to rouse himsell to assert ong 
more his rights by force of arms, | should pot fey 
for the result.” 

* Had Lot been betrayed,” observed Sir Rober 
musing, * before this the king would have had \i 
own again” 

« Aud thrice blessed would have been the arp 
that had laid the usurper low,” rejoined the Jesuy 
'* but more of this hereafter. Your lady hath ha 
|much converse with me. She thinks that ty 
character of the nan who commands that cute 
is such as to warrant his services for gold—ay 
wishes to essay him,” 

«The woman Corbett is of that opinion, ands 
is subtle. At all events, it can be tried; forly 
would be of much utility, and there would bem 
The whole had better be left to be 


We may employ, and pay, yetna 


} 
\ 





suspicion. 
management. 
trust him.” 

“ That is exactly what Lady Alice has pr 
posed,” replied the Jesuit. Here Lilly came out 
tell her father that the morning meal was ready 
and they all returned to the cave. 

That evening the boat was launched, and th 
Jesuit went over with Sir Robert, and landed 
Cherbourg, from whence they beth proceeded 
with all expedition to the court of King James, 

We have entered into this short detail, thatik 
reader may just know the why and the wherelr 
these parties in the cave were introduced, and a 
we shall continue our most faithful and veraciw 
history. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In which Smallbones is sent to look after a pot! 
black paint. 


| We must now. return to the cutter, which sil 
remains atanchor off the point in Portsmouth lar 
bor. It is a dark, murky, blowing day, with gut 
of rain and thick fog. Mr. Vanslyperken ism 
than usually displeased, for, as le had to waitlt 
the new boat which he had demanded, he thouglt 
this a good opportunity of enlivening the bends 0! 
the Yungfrau with a lithe black. paint—not belat 
it was required, most certainly, for she was® 
rusty in appearance as if she had been built ofl 
iron, But paint fetehed money, and as Mr. Vue 
slyperken always sold his, it was like parting witt 
xo much of his own property, when he ordered 
the paint-pots and brushes. Now the operation # 
beautifying the Yungfrau had been com 

the day before, and the unexpected change in the 
weather during the night, had washed off 
greater portion of the paint, and there was ™ 
only all the trouble, but all the expense, to be i 
‘curred again. No wonder that Mr Vanslyperk# 
|} was in a bad hamor—not only in a bad hum® 
but in the worst of humors. He had made up bs 
inind to go on shore to see his mother, and 
pacing the quarter-deck in his great coat, wi 
umbrella under his arm, all ready to be unfurled # 











soon as he was on shore. He was just abou 
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V order his boat to be manned: Mr. Vanslyperken 
| a joked up at the weather—the fog was still thick, 
ha and the rain fell. You could not even make out 
a the houses on the point. ote wind had gone 
rade bi down considerably. Mr. Vanslyperken looked 
C11 Ober over the gunvel—the damage was even greater 
bot fey han he thought, He looked over the stern, there | 
was the stage still hanging where the parties had 

r Rober heen standing or sitting, and, what Was too bad, 
. bad bi there was a pot of paint, with the brush in it, half 
> fall of rain-water, which some negligent person 

the arm pad deft there. Mr. Vanslyperken turned forward 



































w call somebody to take the paint below, but the 
decks were empty, and it was growing dark. A 
sudden thought, iustigated no doubt by the devil, 
filled the brain of Mr. Vanslyperken. It was a 
glorious, golden opportunity, not to be lost. He 
walked forward, aud went down into his cabin 
again, where he found Smalibones helping himself 
© to biscuit, fur the lad was hungry, as well he might 
be; buton this occasion Mr. Vanslyperken took 
no notice. 

#Smallbones,’ 
left his paint-pot on the stage, under the stern, go 
and bring it in immediately.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Smallbones, surprised at the 
unusually quiet style of his master’s address to 
hin. 

Smallbones ran up the ladder, went aft, and slid 
down by the rope which held the plank used as a 
stage by the painters. Mr. Vanslyperken seized 


his carving knife, and following softly on deck, 
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up-stairs, tried the door of his mother's room, and 
found it fastened within. He knocked, heard the 
grumbling of the old woman at her being obliged 
| to rise from her chair: she opened the door, and 
Vanslyperken, as soon as he was in, slammed it to, 
and, exhausted with his emotions, fell back in a 
| chair. 

* Hey day! and what’s the matter now ?” cried 
the old woman, in Duteh; “one would tink that 
| you had been waylaid, robbed, aud almost mur- 
dered ” 

* Murdered!” stammered Vanslyperken; « yes 
—it was murder.” 

* What was murder, my child?” replied the old 
woman, re-seating herself. 

** Did T say wurder, mother?” said Vanslyper- 
| ken, wiping the blended rain and perspiration from 
his brow with a cotten handkerchief. 

“Yes, you did, Cornelius Vanslyperken; not 
that I believe a craven like you would ever at- 
tempt such a thing.” 

« But I have, mother. 








I have done the deed,” 


said he, “one of the men has/ replied Vanslyperken. 


“ You have!” cried his mother; “then at last 
you have done something, and | shall respect you. 
Come, come, clild, cheer up, and tell me all about 
There is a slight twinge the first tme—but the 
second is nothing. Did you get gold?’ Heb, my 
son, plenty of gold?” 

“Gold! no, no—I got nothing—indeed I lost by 
it—lost a pot full of black paint—but never mind 
that. He’s gone.” replied Vanslyperken, recover- 
ing himself fast. 

* Who is gone ?” 

“ The lad, Smallbones.” 

“ Pish,” replied the old woman, rocking her 
chair. “ Ay, well, never mind—it was for re- 
venge, then—that'’s sweet—very sweet. ow, 
Cornelius, tell me all about it.” 

Vanslyperken, encouraged by the sympathy, if 
we may use the term, shown by his mother, 
narrated what he had done. 

“ Well, well, child, ‘tis a beginning,” replied the 
old woman, “and I'll not call you craven again.” 

“ | must go back,” said Vanslyperken, starting 
up from his chair. 

“Go, child, itis late—and dream it over. Ven- 
geance is sweet, even in sleep. I have had mine 
—and for years have | dwelt on it—and shall for 
years tocome. I shall not die yet—nv, no.” 

Vanslyperken quitted the house, the weather 
had cleared up, the breeze was fresh and piercing, 
and the stars twinkled every now and then, as the 
wild send which flew across the heavens admitted 
them to view. Vanslyperken walked fast—he 
started at the least sonnd—he hurried by every one 
whan he met, as if fearful to be recognised—he 
felt relieved when he had gained the streets of 
Portsmouth, and he at last arrived at the point, 
but there was no cutter’s boat, for he had given no 
orders. He was therefore obliged to hire one to 








iol went aft. Hetook a hurried look forward, there 
ner: wasnoone on deck. Fora moment he hesitated 
antes tthe crime; he observed the starboard _Fope 
venadal ke, for Smalibones was just about to shin up 
; gain. The devil prevailed. Mr. Vanslyperken 
awed through the rope, heard the splash of the 
ad in the water, and, frightened at his own guilt, 
» down below, and gained his cabin. There he 
ra pod ated himself, trembling like an aspen leaf. It 
us the first time that he had been a murderer 
hich ail ie was pale as ashes. He fell sick, and he stag- 
oobi” ted to his cupboard, poured out « tumbler of 
ith heedam, and drank it off at a draught. This 
awe him, and he again felt brave. He re- 
ape urned on deck, and ordered his boat to be manned, 
> though hich was presently done. Mr. Vanslyperken 
bended ould have given the world to have gone aft, and 
ot belin have looked over the stern, but he dared non; 
owt ‘pushing the men into the boat, he slipped in, 
silt of ll id was pulled on shore. Without giving any 
Mr. Vor Me uous to the men he stepped out, and felt a 
ting wit , whet he found himself on terra firma. He 
dered ked away as fast as he could—he felt that he 
waned ould hot walk fast enough—he was anxious to 
. Yeathis mother’s. The rain fell fast, but he 
ige ini “ight not of his umbrella, it remained under his 
| off the a and Mr Vanslyp=rken, as if he was chased 
pos Y 4 fead, pushed on through the fog and rain ; 
to bei Wanted to meet a congenial soul, one who would 
Iypecke# P courage, console him, ridicule his fears, and 
; hues ie the deed which he would just then have 
Je vps — world to have recalled. 
and i re could he seek one more fitted to the pur- 
wih than his mother? ‘The door of the house 
furled # re she lodged was common to many, and 





vere Opened with a latch. He wentin, and 





go on board. The old man whom he engaged 
shoved into the stream; the tide was running in 
rapidly. 

“A cold night, sir,” observed. the man. 

« Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, mechanically, 

“ And a strong tide, i s ithe wind to back it, 
He'd bave but a poor » who fell overbuard 
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such a night as this. The strongest swimmer, , tended. As soon as the lad saw the boat Was oy 
without help, would be soon in eternity.” of hearing he called out most lustily, and way 

Vanslyperken shuddered. Where was Small-| heard by those on board, and rescued from his col 
bones at this moment? and then, the mention of immersion. He answered no questiuns whit 


eternity ! were putto him till he had changed his cloth; 
« Silence, man, silence,” said Vanslyperken. and recovered himself, and then with great 
«“ Hope no offence, Mr. Lieutenant,” replied the dence summoned a council, composed of Shor, 
man, who knew who his fare was. Coble, and Jemmy Ducks, to whom he narrate 


The b@at pulled alongside of the Yungfrau, and| what had taken place. A long Consultation sy. 
Vanslyperken paid his unusual fare, and stepped ceeded, and at last it was agrééd thai Smalibong 
onthe deck. He went down below, and had the | should make his appearance as he did, and futup 
precaution to summon Sinallbones to bring lights | arrangements to be taken according to cireyp. 
aft. The word was passed along the lower deck, | stances. 
and Vanslyperken sat down in the dark, awaiting As soon as Smallbones had ascertained jy 
the report that Smallhones could not be found. situation of his master, he went forward andr. 

Snarleyyow went up to his master, and rubbed | ported it to Dick Short, who with Coble came 
his cold nose against his hand, and then, for the ‘inthe cabin. Short looked at Vanslyperken, 
first time, it occurred to Vanslyperken, thatin his} ‘ Conscience,” said Short. 
hurry to leave the vessel, he had leftthe dog tothe} ‘And a d d bad un too,” replied Cobb 
mercy of his enemies. During the time that) hitching up his trousers. “ What's to be dow 
Vanslyperken waited for the report of the lights, | Short?” 
he passed over in his mind the untoward events; ‘“ Nothing,” replied Short. 
which had taken place, the loss of the widow’s| ‘Just my idea,” replied Coble ; “ let him com 
good will, the loss of Corporal Van Spitter, who) to if he pleases, or die and be d——d. Wh 
was a-drift in the Zuyder Zee, the loss of five | cares?” 
thousand pounds through the dog, and, strangeto| ‘ Nobody,” replied Short. 
say, what vexed him more, the loss of the dog’s| “ My eyes, but he must have been frightened’ 
eye; and when he thought of all these things, his| said Smallbones, “ for he has left the key in th 
heart was elated, and he rejoiced in the death of cupboard. I'll see what's in it for once a 
Smallbones, and no longer felt any compunction. | away.” 

But a light is coming aft and Vanslyperken is| Snarleyyow, when Smallbones opened the 
waiting the anticipated report. It is a solitary | board, appeared to have an intuitive idea thatk 
purser’s dip, as they are termed at sea, emitting) Was trespassing, so he walked out growling frm 
but feeble rays, and Vanslyperken’s eyes are under the table; Short saluted him with a kicks 
directed to the door of the cabin to see who it is. the ribs, which tossed him under the feet of Cobh, 
who carries it. To his horror, his dismay, it is who gave him a second with his fisherman's bow 
brought in by the drowned Smallbones, who, with | and the dog howled, and ran out of the cabin. ¢ 
a cadaverous, and, as he supposes, unearthly face; Mr. Vanslyperken! see what your favorite Ww 
and vacant look, drawls out, “It's a-blowed out| brought to, because you did not come to. 

twice, sir, with the wind.” At this time Smallbones had his nose into 

Vanslyperken started up, with his eyes glaring stone jar of scheedam—the olfactory examinaim 
and fixed. There could be no mistake. It was| was favorable, so he put his mouth to it—the laid 
the apparition of the murdered lad, and he fell essay still more so, so he took down a wine gis 
back in a state of unconsciousness. “ You've a-| and without any ceremony filled a bumper, 
got it this time,” said Smallbones, chuckling as he | handed it to Coble. 
bent over the body of the lieutenant with his pur-| ‘ We'll drink to his recovery,” said Ob 
ser's dip, and perceived that he was in a state of | tossing off the contents. 
insensibility. “ Yes,” replied Short, who waited till the 

Had Mr. Vanslyperken had the courage to look | was refilled, and did the same. 
over the stern of the cutter when he re-ascended| ‘ Here’s bad luck to him in his own good 
on the deck, he would have discovered Smallbones said Smallbones, tossing off a third glass, and 6 
hanging on by the rudder chains; for had the fog| ing it again he handed it to Coble. 
not been so thick, Mr. Vanslyperken would have| “ Here's reformation to him,” said Coble, 
perceived that at the time that he cut Smallbones | ing the glass again. 
a-drift it was slack water, and the cutter was lying; ‘ Yes,” replied Short, taking the rep 
acrossthe harbor. Simallbones was not, therefore, | vessel. 
carried away by the tide, but being a very fair) ‘“ Here’sd nto him and his dog for ever™ 
swimmer, had gained the rudder chains without! ever, Amen,” cried Smallbones, tippling 
difficulty; bat at the time that Smallbones was | second allowance. ' é, 
climbing up again by the rope, he had perceived; ‘“ Who's there?” said Vanslyperken in 4! 
the blade of the carving knife working at the rope, | voice, opening his eyes with a vacant look. 
aod was assured that Vanslyperken was attempt-| Smallbones replaced the Lottle in the cup 
ing his life. When he gained the rudder chains. | and replied, “It’s only Smallbones, sit, 
he held on. At first he thought of calling for) mates, come to help you. 
assistance ; but hearing Vanslypersen order his“ Smallbones!”’ said Vanslyperken, still 
boat to be manned, the lad then resolved tu wait a ing. ‘“Smallbones is drowned—and t 
little longer, and allow hys master to think that ~ pot of black paint.” 








was drowned, The result was as Smalibonesin-| ‘ Conscience,” said Short. 
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b opening the cupboard, and bringing out the schee- 
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« Carving knife,” rejoined Coble. 

« Carving knife!” said Vanslyperken, raising | 
himself up, “ I never said a word about a carving 
knife, did 1? Who is it thatI see? Short—and | 
Coble—help me up. I've had a sad fall. Where's | 
Smallbenes? Is he alive—really alive ?” 

«| believe as how Lbees,” replied Smallbones. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had now recovered his per- | 
fect senses. He had been raised on achair, and 
was anxious to be rid of intruders, so he told Short 
and Coble that he would now do very well, and 
they might go; upon which, without saying a 


Mr. Vanslyperken collected himself—he wished 
to know how Smallbones had been saved, but still 
dared not broach the subject, as it would be ‘ad- 
mitting his own guilt. 

«What has happened, Smallbones?” said Van- 
slyperken. ‘* I still fee| very faint.” 

“Take a glass of this,” replied Smallbones, 





dam. He poured out a glass, which Vanslyper- | 
ken drank, and then observed, How did you 
know what was in that cupboard, sirrah ?” 

«Because you called for it when you were in 
your fits,” replied Smallbones. 

“Called for scheedam 1?” 

“Yes, sir, and said you had lost the carving 
knife.” 

“Did I?” replied Vanslyperken, afraid that he 
had committed himself., «‘I have been ill, very 
ill,” continued he, putting his hand up to his fore- 
head. “ By-the-by, Smallbones, did you bring in 
that pot of paint ?”’ said Vanslyperken adroitly. 

« No, sir, I didn’t, because I tumbled overboard, 
potand all,” replied Smallbones. 

“Tumbled overboard! why, I did not leave the 
ship till afterwards, and I heard nothing about it.” 

“No, sir, how could you 2” replied Smallbones, 
who was all prepared for this explanation, “‘ when 
thetide swept me past the saluting battery in a 
moment.” 

“Past the saluting battery !” exclaimed Van- 
slyperken, “‘ why, how were you saved ?” 

“ Because, thanks to somebody, I be tov light to 
sink, I went out to the Ower’s light, and a mile 
ayond it,” 

“ The Ower’s light!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“Yes, and ayond it, afore the tide turned; and 
then | were swept back again, and came into har- 
bor again just -half an hour afore you come 
aboard.” 

Mr, Vanslyperken looked aghast; the lad must 
have had acharmed life. Nine miles at least out 
© sea, and nine miles back again. 

“It’s as true as I stand here, sir,” continued 
Smallbones ; ‘I never were so cold in all my life, 
tfloating about like a bit of duck-weed with the 
lide, this way and that way.” 

“As true as you stand here!” repeated Van- 
dyperken; “ but do you stand here ?” and he made 
‘desperate grasp at the lad’s arm to ascertain 
whether he held substance or shadow. 

“Can I do any thing more, sir?” continved 
Smalibones ; “for [should like to turn in—I'm as 

as ice even now.” 
“You may go,” replied Vanslyperken, whose 


———$ _$ 








passed. For some time the lieutenant sat in his 
chair, trying to recollect and reason; but it was in 
vain, the shocks of the dny had been too great. 
He threw himself, dressed as he was, upon hia 
bed—never perceived the absence of his favorite— 
the candle was allowed to barn itself to the socket, 
and Vanslyperken fell off into a_trance-like 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XX, 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken proves false to the 
Widow Vandersloosh, and many strange things 
take place. 


Mr. Vanslyperken was awakened the next morn 
ing by the yelping of his dog, who, having been 
shut out of the cabin, had ventured up the ladder 
in the morning when the men were washing the 
deck, and had a bucket shied at him by Jemmy 
Ducks, with such excellent precision, that it knock« 
ed him over, and nearly broke his hind leg, which 
he now carried high up in the air as he bowled 
upon the other three at the cabin door, Mr, Van« 
slyperken rose, and tried to recollect what had 
passed; but it was more than a minute before he 
could recall the circumstances of the day before, 
He then tried to call to mind how he had gone to 
bed, and by what means Snarleyyow was Jeft out- 
side, but he could make nothing of it. He opened 
the cabin door, and let in the dog, whose lume leg 
instantly excited his indignation, and he then rang 
his bell for Smallbones, who soon made his appear: 
ance. 

“‘ How came the dog out of the.cabin, sir?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir; I never put him 
out.” 

“ Who is it that has hurt him?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir; 1 never touched 
him.” 

Vanslyperken was about to vent his anger, when 
Smallbones said, “If you please, I don’t know 
what's a-going on. Why here, sir, the men washe 
ing the decks have found your carving knife 
abaft by the taffrail. Somebody must have taken 
it there, that’s sartain.” 

Vanslyperken turned pale. 

“ Who could have taken it?” 

“ That's what I said, sir. Who dare come. in 
the cabin to take the knife ? and what could they 
have taken it for, but unless it was to cut summit 7” 
And Smal]!bones looked his master full in the face, 
And the lieutenant quailed before his boy, He 
could not meet his gaze, but turned away. 

“ Very odd,” continued Smallbones, perceiving 
the advantage he had gained, 

“ Leave the cabin, sir,” cried Vanslyperken. 

« Sha’n't I make no inquiries how this ere knife 
came there, sir?” replied Smallbones, 

“ No, sir, mind your own business. I've a great 
mind to flog you for its being there~—all your care- 
lessness.” 

“ That would be a pretty go,” murmured Small- 
bones, as he shut the cabin door. 

The feeling of vengeance against Smallbones 
was now redoubled in the breast of his, master, 
and the only regret he felt at the transactions of the 
day before was, that the boy had not been 
drowned. 
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“Vill have him yet,” muttered the lieutenant ;; dreadfully. What can a poor lone woman do? 
but he forgot that he was shaving himself, and the) Did you ever see me before, sir?” 
involuntary movements of his lips caused himto} “I never did,” replied our lieutenant. “ May} 
eut a large gash on his right cheek, from which) ask the same question, for f thought you appear 


the blood trickled fast. ‘to know me?” 
“Curses on the—(razor he was going to say, | “QO yes! I've seen you very often, and Wished 
bot he changed it to)—seoundrel !” 'to know who you were, but I was ashamed to ask 


A slice with a razor is certainly a very annoy-| One canuot be too particular in my situation,” 
ing thing. Afier a certain time Mr. Vanslyperken| Mr. Vanslyperken was much pleased, but he 
finished his toilet, called for his breakfast went on had remained some time, and he thought it righ 
deck, and as the day was fine, ordered the paint to} to depart, so he rose and made his adieus. 
be renewed. and then went on shore to ascertain if} “I hope I shall see you again,” cried the widow 
there were any commands for him at the admiral’s| earnestly, “ You will call again, sir, won't you?” 
office. Most certainly, and with the greatest pleasure” 

As he walked up the street in a brown study, he| replied Vanslyperken. 
at last observed that a very pretty woman dogred| The lady extended her gloved hand, and asit 
him, sometimes walking a-head and looking back, | was closed in that of Vanslyperken, he thought be 
at others dropping astern, and then again ranging felt a slight, a very slight pressare, which iad 
up alongside. He looked her in the face, and she! his heart leap. And then, as he shut the door, 
smiled so sweetly, and then turned her head co! she gave him such a look—O those eyes !—they 
quetishly, and then looked again with eyes full of | pierced right through the heart of Vanslyperken, 
meaning. Now, although Mr. Vanslyperken had| The reader may not, perhaps, be aware wh 
always avoided amours on account of tle expense | this gay widow might be. It was Nancy Corbet, 
entailed upon them, yet he was, like a dry chip,) who had, by the advice of Lady Alice, taken this 
very inflammable, and the extreme beauty of ew to entrap Mr. Vanslyperken. Nancy had 
party made him feel unusual emotions. Her perse-| obtained from Moggy all the particulars of th 
verance too—and her whole appearance so very lieutenant’s wooing of the widow Vandersloosh, 
respectable— so superior to the class of people who! and his character as a miser and a coward. Had 
generally accoste! him. He thought of the widow| he been a miser only, she would have attacked by 
and her money bags, and thought, also, hew in-| gold alone, but being a coward, it was decided tha 
finitely more desirable the widow would be, if she| he should have some further stimulus to betray 
possessed but the beauty of the present party. his country, and enlist himself among the partisan 

“ I do believe I've lost my way,” exclaimed the| of King James. 
young person. “ Pray, sir, can you tell me the Beauty, joined with wealth, the chance of po 
way to Castle Street, for ('m almost a stranger?) sessing both, with the attractive arts of Nancy, 
And” (added she, laughing) “I really don’t know} were considered necessary to sway him. Indeed 
my way back to my own house.” they were so far right, that had any one made the 

Castle Street was, at that time, one of the best} bold proposal to Vanslyperken of joining the 
streets in Portsmouth, as Mr. Vauslyperken well| other party, and oflered him at the same time 
knew. This assured him of her respectability ;| ample remuneration, he would have been too sv 
he very gallantly offered his arm. which, after a) picious or toe timorous to ron the risk. Tt was 
little demur, was accepted, and Mr. Vanslyperken| necessary to win him over by means which ap 
conveyed her to her house. Of course she could) peared accidental rather than otherwise. The 
do no less than ask him to walk up, and Mr. Van-| difficulty of correspondence was very great; and 
slyperken, who had never been in any thing ap-| as the cutter constantly was despatched to the 
proaching to good society, was in astonishment at| Hague, and the French had agents there, not only 
the furniture. All appeared to denote wealth.| letters, buteven messengers, might be sent over 
He was soon in an interesting conversation, and| without risk and without suspicion ; for open boats 
by degrees found ont that the Jady was a young) being then the only means of conimunicatios, 
widow of the name of Malcoim, whose husband | during the wintry part of the year, the correspor 
had been factor to the new company, called the| dence was very precarious, and at long intervals 
East India Company; that she had come down to| Thus was Nancy Corbett changed into a boxom 
Portsmouth expecting him home, and that she had| widow, all for the good cause, and well did she 
learnt that he brad died on shore a few days before | perform her part; for there was no lack of money 
his intended embarkation for England. Since} when such services were required. Vanslyperket 
which, as she liked the place and the society, she| left the house quite enchanted. “This will do,” 











had thoughts of remaining here. thought he, “ and if | sueceed, Frau Vand 
“ They say that gold in India is to be had for! may go to the devil.” He returned on beard, 
nothing.” locked his cabin, where Snarleyyow had been 


“It must be very plentiful,” replied the widow, | secured from the machinations of Smalbones and 
“if Lam to judge by the quantity my poor husband | other malcontents, and sat down to enjoy the 
sent me home, and he was not oat more than three | castle-building which he had commenced after be 
years. He left ine a week after ovr marriage.” | left the house. He patted his dog, and apostrophis- 

Here the lovely widow put her handkerchief up| ed it. “ Yes, my poor brute,” said Vanslyperke®, 
to her eyes, and Mr. Vanslyperken attempted to|“ your master will get a rich widow, without # 
console her. being necessary that you should be laid dead ather 

“It's so very unpleasant to be left withoot any| porch. D-—n Frau Vandersloosh.” 
one to advise you, and exposed to be cheated so! The widow was more enchanting when Ver 
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slyperken called on the ensuing day, thanshe was} “ But, tell me the truth, have you no acquain- 
on the first. Her advances to the lieutenant were | tances there ’—now, tell the truth—I don't mean 
yo longer doubtful to him. She entered freely | men.” 

ito the state of her affairs, asked his ad¢ice upon | «Upon my honor, fair widow, I don’t know 
money matters, and fully proved to his satisfaction |a single woman there,” replied Vanslyperken, 
that, independent of her beauty, she would be a} pleased with this little appearance of jealousy; 
much greater catch than Frau Vandersloosh. |“ but I’m afraid that [ must leave you, for the ad- 


hs 


—_ 














She spoke about her family ; said that she expect- | 
ed her brother over, but that he must come incog. | 
as he was attached to the court of the exiled king, | 
lamented the difficulty of receiving letters from 
him, and openly expressed her adherence to the 
Swart family Vanslyperken appeared to make | 
very litle objection to her political creed; in fact, 
he was so fascinated that he fell blindly into the | 
snare; he accepted an invitation to dine with her 
on that very day, and went on board to dress him- | 
self as fine for her as he had for the widow Van- 
dersloosh. The lovely widow admired his uni- 
foria, and gave him many gentle hints upon which | 
he might speak: but this did not take place until a | 
tetea-tete after dinner, when he was sitting on a | 
| sofawith her; (not on such a fubsy sofa as that of 
Frau Vandersloosh, but one worked in tapestry,) 
much in the same position as we once introduced 
bim in to the reader, to wit, with the lady’s hand | 
inhis. Vanslyperken was flushed with wine, for | 
Naney had pushed the bottle, and, at last, he spoke 
wut clearly what his aspirations were. The widow 
blushed, laughed, wiped her eyes as if to brush 
away a falling tear, and eventually, with a slight 
pressure of the hand, stammered that she did not 
know what to say, the acquaintance was so short— 
it was so unexpecited—she must reflect a little: at 
the same time, she could not but acknowledge, 
thatshe had been taken with him when she first 
saw him; and then sae laughed and said, that she 
did really begin to believe that there was such a 
thing as love at firsi sight, and then—he had better 
gonow, she wished to be alone—she really had a 
headache. Oh! Nancy Corbett! you were, in- 
deed, an adept in the art of seduction—no wonder 
that your name has been handed down to posterity. 
Mr. Vanslyperken perceived his advantage, and 





miral is very severe.” 

“ Will you do me one favor, Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken 7” 

“* Anything :—ask what you will ” 

“T want this letter forwarded to my brother—I 
am very anxivus about it. The French agent 
there will send it on ;—it is inclosed to him. Will 
you de me that favor, my dear sir ?—I'm sure you 
will if——” 

“Tf what?” 

“If you love me,” replied the widow, laying her 
hand upon Vanslyperken. 

“I will most certainly,” said Vanslyperken, 
taking the letter and putting it in his pocket. 


“ Then I shall ask you another,” said the widow. 
«You will think me very foolish, but there may be 
an opportunity—will you write to me—just a few 
lines—only to tell me that you have given the 
letter, that’s all—and to say how you are—don't 
you think me very foolish ?” 


“T will write, dearest, since you wish it—and 
now, good-bye,” 

Vanslyperken took the widow round the waist, 
and after a little murmuring and reluctance, was 
permitted to snatch a kiss. Her eyes followed 
him mournfully till he shut the door and disap- 
peared, and then Nancy Corbett gave way to un, 
bounded mirth, 

“So the fool has bit already,” thought she ; 
“now if he only writes to me, and I get his ac- 
knowledgement of having delivered the letter, the 
beast is in my power, and I canhang him any day 
I please. Upon his honor, he did not know a 
single woman there:—Lord have merey !—what 
liars men are—but we can sometimes beat them 
with their own weapons.” And Nancy's thoughts 


reverted to her former life, which she now dwelt 
upon with pain and sorrow. 


Mr. Vanslyperken returned on hoard; the 
anchor wes weighed immediately that the boats 
had been hoisted up, and the Yungfrau.run out 
with a fair wind, which lasted until the evening, 
when it fell almost calm, and the cutter made 6ut 
little way through the water. Many of the men 
were conversing on the forecastle as usual, and 
the subject of their discourse was the surmising 
what had become of Corporal Van Spitter. In 
one point they all appeared to agree, which was, 
that they hoped he would never return to the 
cutter, 

“If he does | owe him one,” observed Jemmy 
Ducks. ‘It’s all through him that my wife wag 
turned out of the vessel.” 

« And a little bit from her tongue, Jemmy,” ob- 
served Coble. 

“ Why, perhaps so,” replied Jemmy; “ but 
what was it set her tongue loose but the threat of 
him to flog me, and what made him threaten that 
but the ‘peaching of that fat marine ?” 
“Very good arguments, Jemmy. Well, I will 


pressed still more, until the blushing widow de- 
clared that she would really think seriously about 
the matter, if on further acquaintance she found 
that her good opinion of him was not overrated. 
Vanslyperken returned on bourd intoxicated 
withhissuecess. On his arrival, he was informed 
that amessenger had been sent for him, but no one 
knew where to find him, and that he must be at 
the admiral’s early the next morning, and have all 
ready for immediate sailing. This was rather 
annoying, but there was no help for it. The next 
day Vanslyperken went to the admiral’s, and re- 
ceived orders to sail immediately to the Hague 
with despatches of consequence, being no less 
an answer from King William to the States 
General. Mr. Vanslyperken proceeded from the 
admiral’s to the charming widow, to whom he im- 
parted this unwelcome intelligence. She, of 

















Course, was grave and listened to his protestations 
with her little finger in her mouth, and a pensive, 
cast-down eye. 

“ How long will you be away?” inquired she. 

“ Buta week or teu days at the farthest. I shull 
fy bask tosce you again.” 
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say that for your wife, Jemmy, she does love you, 
and there’s no sham about it.” 

“ Never mind Jemmy’s wife, let’s have Jemmy’s 
song,” said Spurey; ‘he hasn’t piped since he 
was pulled up by the corporal.” 


“No: he put my pipe out, the hippopotamus. | 


= Ss 


|ing would be permitted in future, and that they 

were immediately to desist. 

| “IT suppose we shall have a song considered 4, 

|mutiny soon,” observed Coble. “ Ah, well, i's; 
long lane that has no turning.” 

“Yes,” replied Jemmy, in an under tone, « anj 


Well ('ll give it you—it shall be about what we | for every rogue there’s a rope laid up. Never ming 


were talking of, Obadiah.” Jemmy perched him- 
self on the fore-end of the booms, and sung as 
follows :— 


“T suppose that you think ’cause my trousers are 
tarry,” 
And because that I ties my long hair in a tail, 
While landsmen are figged out as fine as old Harry, 
With breast-pins and cravats as white as old sail ; 
ThatI'm a strange creature, a know-nothing ninny, 
But fit for the planks for to walk in foul weather ; 
That I ha’n’t e’er a notion of the worth of a guinea, 
And that you, Poll, can twist me about as a fea- 
ther,— 
Lord love you! ! 


“T know that this life is but short at the best on’t; 
That Time it flies fast, and that work must be 
done; 

That when danger comes 'tis as well for to jest on’t, 
'T will be but the lighter felt when it do come: 
If you think, then, from this that I an’t got a notion 

Of a heaven above, with its mercy in store, 
And the devil below, for us lads of the ocean, 
Just the same as it be for the landsmen on shore,— 
Lord love you! ! 


“If because I don't splice with some true-hearted 
woman, 
Who'd doat on my presence, and sob when I 
sail, 
But put up with you, Poll, though faithful to no 
man, 
With a fist that can strike, and a tongue that can 
rail; 
"Tis because I'm not selfish, and know ‘tis my duty 
If I marry to moor by my wife, and not leave her, 
To dandle the young ones,—watch over her 
beauty,— 
D’ye think that I'd promise and vow, then de- 
ceive her 1— 


Lérd love you! ! 


“T suppose that you think ‘cause I'm free with my 
money, 
Which others would hoard and lock up in their 
chest, 
All your billing and cooing, and words sweet as 
honey, 
Are as gospel to me while you hang on my breast : 
But no, Polly, no;—you may take every guinea, 
They'd burn in my pocket, if [took them to sea; 
But as for your love, Poll, I indeed were.a ninny,— 
D'ye think [don’t know you cheat others than 
me 7— 
Lord love you.!! 


“ Well, thot’s a good song, Jemmy, and he can’t 
pull you up for that any how.” 

Mr. Vanelyperken appeared to think otherwise, 
for he sent a marine forward to say, that no sing- 





| let us go below. 
| Mr. Vanslyperken’s dreaming thoughts of the 
\fair widow were nevertheless occasionally inte, 
/rupted by others not quite so agreeable. Stra 
to say, he fully believed what Smallbones ha 
asserted about his being carried out by the tidep 
the Ower’s light, and he canvassed the question jy 
his mind, whether there was not something super. 
/nataral in the affair, a sort of interposition of 
| Providence in behalf of the lad, which was tol 
| considered as a warning to himself not to attemp 
| anything further. He was frightened, although his 
feeling for revenge was still in all its force. 4s 
for any one suspecting him of having attempted 
the boy’s life, he had recovered from that feeling; 
even if they did, who dare say a word? Ther 
was another point which also engrossed the m 
| Vanslyperken, which was, how he should behay 
relative to the widow Vandersloosh. Should be 
call or should he not?—he cared nothing for her, 
and provided he could succeed with the Por 
mouth lady, he would pitch her to the devil; but 
still he remembered the old proverb, “* You should 
never throw away dirty water before you are sue 
of clean.” After some cogitation he determined 
upon still pressing his suit, and hoped at the sume 
time that the widow would not admit him into be 
presence. Such were the different resolves ani 
decisions which occupied the mind of Mr. Vw» 
slyperken until he dropped his anchor at Amster 
dam, when he ordered his boat to go on shore, aa 
gave positive directions to Dick Short that noom 
was to leave the cutter on any pretence, for ke 
was determined that as the widow would not har 
his company, she should neither have the profis 
arising from his men spending their money athe 
house, 

“ So,” cried Coble, after the boat shoved of, 
“liberty’s stopped as wellas singing. Whatnett, 
Iwonder? I sha’n’t stand this long.” 

“« No,” replied Short. 

“ Stop till he makes friends with the widow, 
observed Bill Spurey; “she'll get us all leave.” 

“Mein Gott, he nebber say any ting befort,” 
observed Jansen. 


wished. We must not stand this.” 

* We won't,” replied Jemmy Ducks. 

* No,” replied Short. ‘ 

While the crew of the cutter were in this incipt 
ent state of mutiny, Vanslyperken bent his step 
to deliver up to the authorities the despatches 
which he was charged; and having so doue; 
then took out the letter intrusted to him by Natey 
Corbett and read the address. It was the sam 
streetin which lived the Frau Vandersloosh. 
was awkward, as Vanslyperken did not want @ 
be seen by her; but there was no help for it. He 
trusted to her not seving him, and he 
thither; he ran down the numbers on the door 
until he came to the right one, which 

















“No; we might almost go and come as 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE SPIRIT. 
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that they ite to the widow's house :—this was more | prospect of possessing the fair Portsmouth widow, 
ynfortunate. He rang tire bell; it was some time and the gold displayed upon the table, were very 
idered 95 before the door was opened, and while he was satisfactory, and the balance was on the latter 
rell, it’s; standing there he could not help looking round to | side : so Vanslyperken gradually recovered him- 
see if any one saw him. To his annoyance, there | self, and had risen from his chair to collect the 
e, “ and stood the widow filling up her door with her broad | gold and deposit it in a place of safety, when he 
ver ming frame and Babette peeping over her shoulder. Mr. | was interrupted by a tap at the door. Hastity 
Vanslyperken, as there was only the canal and sweeping off the gold pieces, he cried, Come 
ts of the two narréw roads between them, could do no less | in;” when who, to his surprise, should appear in 
ly inter. than salute her, but she took no notice of him fur-/ excellent condition and fresh as a pony, but the 
Strange ther than by continuing her stare. At last, upon a| lost and almost forgotten Corporal Van Spitter, 
nes had second pulling of the bell, the door opened, and on | who, raising his hand to his forehead as usual, re- 
he tide tp Mr. Vanslyperken saying that he had a letter for | ported himself man-of-war fashion, “ Vas come 
€stion in sich an address he was admitted, and the door/on board, Mynheer Vanslyperken.” But as the 
Ng Super. immediately closed. He was ushered into aroom, | corporal did not tell all the facts connected with 
sition of the window-panes of which were painted green, | his cruise in the jolly boat to Mr. Vanslyperken, 
Vas tobe so that no one outside could look in, and found | for reasons which will hereafter appear, we shall 
> attempr himself in the presence of a tall man, in a clerical | reserve the narrative of what really did take place 
ough his dress, who motioned to him to sit down. for another chapter. 
ree. As Vanslyperken delivered the letter, and then took ( To be continued. ) 
ttempted aseat. The gentleman made a graceful bow as 2 — 
feeling; if to ask permission to break the seal, and then ORIGINAL. 
"There opened the letter. The Maiden and the Spirit. 


“Sir, lam obliged to you for charging yourself 


'€ Moody 
d behave with these paekets—infinitely obliged to you. You 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON: 


Author of “ The Sea Nymph’s Wake.” 





hould he are in command of a Bloop here, I believe.” | 
: for her, “A king’s cutter, sir,” replied Vanslyperken, Maiden. Spirit of beauty bright! 
1e Port with importance ; “lam lieutenant Vanslyperken.” Whither away j— 
vill s but “[thank you, sir. I will takedown your name. Why seek the realms of night, 
u should You expect, I presume, to be rewarded for this Ere dawns the day ? 
are sut ae small service,” continued the gentleman, with a Darkness her pall hath spread, 
ermined bland smile. O’er hill and lea; 
he same “Why, she must have told him,” thought Van- Spirit of beauty bright! 
into her slyperken ; who replied with another smile, * that Linger with me. 
. ” 

Ives and he certainly trusted that he should be. Spirit: Oh! beauteous maiden, 
Ir. Vao- Upon which reply, the other went to an eseru- 1 tL lovele the f . 
A ire, and taking out a bag, opened it and poured Sat Tuan in toauihrss wel 

thee tereyand taking out a ag, OP P Yet lovelier to me 
ore, aad outa mass of gold, which made Vanslyperken’s te the war of tha ceoeei! 
t noon mouth water, but why he did so Vanslyperken did Bish in the murky dic d 
, for he not give a thought, until having counted out fifty - ler gty Pores ry 


Where lightnings flash ; 
And the deep thunder, 
Doth rattle and crash,— 
Here on the beams of fire, 
I sport and play: 

Maiden of mortal mould 

I must away! 


not have pieces, the gentleman very gracefully put them 
e profis into his hand, observing, 
v ather “A lieutenant’s pay is not great, and we can 
afford to be generous. Will you oblige me by 
ved off calling here before you sail for England, and | 
rat next, will beg you tu take charge of a letter.” 
Vanslyperken was all amazement: he began to ” 
suspect what was the fact, but he had the gold in Maiden. Oh! beauteous spirit, 








vidow,” hishand, and, for the life of him, he could not Stay till the beam ; 
ave.” have laid it down again on the table. It was too Of the young morning, 
before,” great w sacrifice, for it was his idul—his god. He Gildeth the stream, 
therefore dropped it into his pocket, and promis- Then to thy halls of light, 
as we BB ing to call before he sailed, bowed and took his Spirit, then fly ; 
leave. Ashe went out, there was the Frau Van- Linger ! oh : linger, 
dersloosh and Babette still watching him at the | For morning's blue eye. 
door, but Vanslyperken wasin a state of agitation,| Spirit. For morning's blue eye? 
: incip HP and he hurried off as fast as he could. Had he Ob! maiden mor@bright 
is steps known why they watched so earnestly, and what Is the languishing glance, 
es with had occurred, his agitation would have been grea- Of thy young soul's pure light, 
one, he ter still. As soon as Mr. Vanslyperken bad arriv- That darts from thy dark eye, , 
Nancy ed on board, he hastened down into his cabin, and "Neath its eyelash of gold ; 
p same throwing the money down on the table, feasted his | Maiden oh! Maiden 
. “This B® eyes with it, and remained for nearly half an hour Thy spell, thou hast rolled 
vant © HR in a state of deep cogitation, during which he O’er my young spirit frame ; 
it. He often asked himself the question, whether he had And bound me to thee: ; 
ceeded FH Mot been a traitor to the king and country in whose | Yes beauteous maiden 
p doors HP pay he was employed. The answer that he gave | I'll linger with thee! 







himself was anything but satisfactory; but the! Liverpool, (England. ) 





THE CHEAT. 




















ORIGINAL. | Lovers are impatient sometimes, and yyerhapg 
The Cheat. | not without cause, for fortune is a fickle dame 
BY J. N. M’JILTON. land has only professed particular fellowship re 

ox ) Cupid and his votaries under certain circumsig, 


ces, She it was who first gave rise to the remark 


CHAPTER I.—THE LOVERS. 
| that, “ the course of true love doth not always ry 


“ Upand down and sometimes round: smooth ;” and doubtless, upon some rough portion 
But still the course is Hymen bound.”—Old Hyman. | of the tide, there is sufficient to test the in rity of 
_ | another such a man as he who held nin 

“We t, Julia, suppose I ask your father, any | wilderness of Uz, and perhaps, even he wouk 


how, his refusal cannot make things much worse | have flinched, and remained wifeless, had he bee, 
than they are at present. Suspense, Julia, sus-| obliged to encounter some of the difficulties ang 
pense is undoubtedly the canse of the most misera- | dangers which have assailed, in these modem 
ble of feelings. The captive criminal, who is in| times, the sailors upon the seas of love. Many 
doubt—even in reference to his punishment, must | things have been said about “ Love's philosophy” 
certainly be the most wretched among mortals, I— but the philosophy of Love is another sort of 
I would prefer the guillotine, yes—the guillotine.” | thing, and in many points of peculiar trial, is found 
“ My, my—Robert, what a philosopher you are | to be a scarce article ; Julia possessed about y 
becoming! And whata truly philosophical com- | much, and may be, a little more than most girk 
parison you have made! A lover toa captive crimi-| of eighteen—certainly more than Robert. She 
nal! and the guillotine too. Now who would | was really—truly, and deeply in love; but so fy 
have thought that you would ever have said guil-| from having lost her reason in the matter, sh 
lotine in my presence? Robert am{ to be your! could coolly advise, and that too, with her imp: 
executioner ?” tient suitor teasing at her elbow; and if her pant 
“ No, you are not; but I am afraid your father lel is to be found, she can be in no other place 
will be the executioner of us both, and that too, | than that which produced her ; no such character 
out of pure affection for his fair daughter, as he ever existed between the English channel and th 
was pleased to call you the other day.” | Orkney isles. 
« You think he loves me then, do you ?” A lover who is crossed in his purpose may te 
“ Yes, I believe he loves you—I never doubted | compared to a ship ina storm with sails all up and 
it; and I have reason to suppose that he has more | 0 rudder to regulate her course. She is tossed 
good will for me, than for many whom he calls upon the billows like a moat upon the wind, ba 
his friends; but Julia, I am poor, and he has more the magnet directs the needle upon her deck wih 
than once hinted, that young ladies who have been | unerring certainty ;—no veer of the ship, however 
reared in affluence, can never be happy in mar-| sudden, can interrupt its range, and its point is 
riage unless they are united tomen of wealth. O, ever toward the steady pole. Circumstancesan 
if he- Knew how matters stand between us, how he| the winds and waves which rave in mad rid 
would frown and foam. I want the effervesence | around the lovers hopes, his heart is his compas, 
of his wrath to be over, and I'll tell him.” and while his unfortunate mortality. is drives 
“ We must not be too hasty, Robert, our situa-| about, by tempests which he cannot control, i 
tion requires caution; by a litle management we | remains fixed upon its fair enchantress, and 
may possibly succeed, gloomy as the prospect ap- 
pears tobe. Now don't say anything to’pa about 
it yet—I had much rather you would not. The 
best possible way for us to accomplish our wishes 
is not to advance too soon.” she had Joved him, about four years and a halle 
“Too soon—too soon, Julia. Have we not|more or less; two years and more had passed 
waited two years and more? and have you not since they had agreed, come weal, come wet, 
been preaching the same doctrine of ‘too soon,’ all | they would trudge through life together. Tw 
the while t Too soon indeed !” | long, long years !—no wonder Robert had losthis 
“ Well, now, don’t be angry; throw that frown | patience: the wonder is, why Julia had not lot 
from your countenance, and look pleasant: and | hers. Two years wouldiseem to be an eternity 
we'll immediately set about some plan, by which | wait upon the eve of bliss, and yet delay the hap 
to effect the object you so much desire; come,| py consummation. Whv can think without shu 
smile away your anger,—the skies of love are| dering, upon two ardent lovers who are compet 
sometimes clear, and——” led to linger two years upon circumstances, wilt 
* Julia, if he Pefuses, positively, we can jump | the thermometer of their affections all the time 
into my uncle's Cabriolet, and seek out a Gretna | indicating fever heat?—horrible! There i#t 
Green and a parson somewhere: we can have | point in courtship, where, if matrimony should ne 
the business settled in a short time. Now would | ensue, it were better for the concerned that they 
it not be fine 1—I'll ack bim.” never were in love; a millstone about their necks 
** Don't Robert, don’t now, or you'll offend me ;| and they cast into the depths of the sea, weve pre 
we'll take @ little more tine to think, and then——"  ferable, for then, instead of being driven abow 
« Poh! Julia, you've been thinking too long al-| upon the surface of the ocean of misfortune, 
ready; I'll ask him—good bye, I'm right off now | would sink to the bottom and be at peace. 
for the store.” jhas been delayed in love, and wot felt the 
So away went Robert, leaving Julia, his betroth- | truth of the remark. 
@4, in a sort of half good-natured pet. Julia’s father was a wealthy shipper of the pot 


‘True as the needle to the pole, 
Sull turns and trembles there.” 


Robert Moultrie had loved Julia Hallowell, an 
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tate the secrets of Robert's bosom for him to re- 
Wn a quick reply. Mr. Hallowell plainly saw| 
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——— 
of Charleston, South Carolina. Some old inhabi-t 
tant may remember the firm of Hallowell and) 
Haddington. He was an upright and highly hon- 
orable man, but withal an old school aristocrat, | 
whose ipse dizit was law supreme wherever his. 

wer could be exercised. Robert Moultrie was) 
a clerk in his counting-room, and his salary, | 
which was his sole dependange, though far above 
the pittance generally allowed for the services of | 
oung men similarly situated, and amply sufficient 
to warrant him in assuming the expenses of a 
family, did not elevate him to that importance in| 
weiety, which would justify him in presuming 
upon the hand and heart of the daughter of a weal- 
thy shipper. 

The character of this young gentleman was un- 
impeachable, and he was as much respected for 
histalents as he was for his correct deportment ; 
but—but is a wicked word—but the curse of Gin- 
gaukin was on him—he was poor, that is to say, he 
was not rich, and while all spoke well of him, the 
wealthy eulogised him as vastly their inferior, of 
course, in every respect. Fortune can purchase 
respect, the quibbles of philanthropists, and cries 
of equalizers to the contrary notwithstanding ; the 
rich libertine whose character bears the black- 
ness of basest crime, is sometimes looked upon as 
far more respectable than he whom honest poverty 
sustains. ltis a pity that it is so, but it is too often 
the case, that glittering villany is hailed with 
hearty welcomes, where true worth is despised. 

Robert had been in the counting-room of Mr. 
Hallowell since he was fourteen years of age, he 
bad grown-up in his family, and by the side of his 
lovely heiress, whom he had promised to a thing 
of wealth and show ; that thing was in the Indies, 
amassing riches to lay at the feet of his beautiful 
bride; but his soul had on it the stain of dishonor, 
and Julia had vowed before God, he should never 
call her wife. Mr. Hallowell knew that Robert 
generally attended his daughter to church, went 
and came with her when she visited her friends, 
and so on; but he never dreamed that the wily 
Cupid was wic_ding his darts successful into the 
bosums of both ; and the arrows of the little god 
were firmly fixed, and he had dealt out the silken 
cord until they were far cut upon the sea of love— 
too far to proceed, or return without each other. 





’ CHAPTER Il.—THE SECRET OUT. 
“Welldone, good Grotious. I am bound to you 
for ever, take her—treat her well,” —Old Play. 








“Do tell me, Robert, what is the matter with 
you? Ihave been a witness w your downcast 
looks and sorrowful appearance, until I have 
melancholy myself. What's the matter 


This question was asked by Mr. Hallowell one 
day, when he and Robert were in the counting- 
room alone ; and if any individual has ever pass- 
ed through a like fiery trial he ean have some idea 
of Rubert’s feelings, when the man whose daugh- 
ler he loved, and was contriving the best plan to 
Ret from him, addressed him in such kind and af- 
fectionate language. It went too deep, however, 





that something was working upon his mind that 
made him unhappy, and he wished, if possible, to 
remove the cause; he urged a candid revelation of 
all that affected his feelings, and promised his as- 
sistance to relieve him to whatever amount it 
would be required. Robert succeeded, however, 
in putting him off for that time, and trembled at the 
thought, when at their next meeting he related the 
matter to Julia. 


“| thought,” said she laughing, “you were not 
so anxious to ask the old gentleman as you ap- 
peared to be; now that was a stumper, Robert. 
Why did you not tell him?) Why did you not? 
Ha! ha!” 

* Julia, do you think he suspects us 7” 

“ Not a whit more than does the King of the 
French.” 


“ Well, Julsa, to tell you the truth about the 
matter, I left you this morning with the intention 
of telling him all about our affection for each other; 
and if he refused, I was determined to act for my- 
self without further advice, but when I came be- 
fore him I felt something in my throat choking me, 
and [ could scarcely talk to him about business, 
much less about love affairs. I could no more 
speak* about it than fly—indeed, I think I could 
have flown the easiest :—I felt like a lord when I 
was at your side, and like a sheep when at his; 
but, Julia, if we are obliged to runaway, despera- 
tion will make us both bold. An arrival from the 
Indies, you know, will soon settle matters.” 

** Now, you're for talking about running away; 
I wont, Robert, indeed I wont, until it comes to 
the latest pinch : and I wont talk about it, so good 
night.” 

Julia flirted away and left her lover alone “ in 
his glory,” to meditate upon the cruelty of the 
gods, and the apparent light-heartedness of her 
for whose sake he felt that he could encounter a 
panther, but could not say a word to her father 
upon the subject. She left him abruptly—a miff 
succeeded, followed soon by a reconciliation, and 
a few protestations of everlasting love and attach- 
ment. These are the natural consequences of 
love. 


The lovers met oftener than ever, and the voyage 
from the Indies being threatened, it became neces- 
sary that they should speedily prepare for the trials 
that seemed to awaitthem. In the meantime Mr. 
Hollowell was endeavoring to ascertain the cause 
of his clerk’s unhappiness, more for the good of 
the young man, than thathe cared about the enim- 
portant mistakes made by him in his aceeunts. 
The next opportunity that offered he repeated his 
former question, and insisted upon an immediate 
reply. Robert stuttered and stammered a good 
deal, and at last came out with —“I am attached 
to a young lady in the city, sir, and I have reason 
to believe that she is as much attached te me; but 
there is an obstacle in the way, and—” 

‘Aye, indeed. And does the obstacle amount 
to more than a thousand dollars? If it does not, 
you shall not want it. F'll fill you up a check new. 
Have all the parties consented ?”" 

“ Why, sir, the cause of ny—thereas—the—that 
is—the cause of my uncasiness is, 1 am afiaid ber 


father will not consent.” 
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“ Will not consent !—why 7? W ho is he 1—+re- 
fer him to.me, I'll settle the matter.”’ 

‘¢ He isa rich man, sir, and 1 am not rich,” 

“ His daughter loves you, does she?” 

“ [ think —I——yes, sir.” 

“ She says she does, auy how, don’t she?” 

“Why, l—yes—she—sle—yes, sir, she has said 
as much.” 

“ Is the old fellow very rich ?” 

« [ believe, sir, hie is tol—tolerably well off.” 

“ And he wont consent! 
love he must be an old Turk—he 
give me his name, I'll soon settle the matter; but 
stop—has he anything against you? Is he ac- 
quainted with your cliaracter ? Does he know 
me?” Here the old gentleman went over a string 
of questions which Robert felt no disposition to 
answer, and which it is not worth while to relate. 
The conclusion of the conference left Robert in the 
possession of a check for one thousand dollars, a 
letter of introduction to Parson Green of the Pres- 
bvterian church, and the following advice from 
the lips of his father-in-law in perspective. He was 
to runaway with the girl—to use his (Mr. Hallo- 
well’s) carriage, and George, his black waiter, 
was to drive it, and so forth. 

Robert governed himself in strict accordance 


wont, hey! here 


with the advice given, and before dark the parties | 


were before Parson Green, whose scruples of con- 
science were quieted by the introductory letter. 
They were soon pronounced man and wife, and 
jumped into the carriage, followed by the blessing 


of Parson Green, whose fee was a small part of 


the thousand dollar check. George was directed 
to drive the carriage to the country residence of a 
rich old childless uncle of Robert’s, who lived 
about five miles from the city, to whom the secret 
was told; the old man thought the joke too good 
aone not toe be enjoyed, sent out for some of his 
neighbors, and midnight found the joWal assembly 
destroying the good things the aunt had provided, 
and laughing over the trick so successfully played 
upon the wealthiest shipper of the South. 

Early in the morning, Robert and Mrs. Moultrie 
were attended by their uncle and aunt to the 
house of Mr. Hallowell, the young couple anxious 
for the effervesence of their father’s wrath to be over— 
and the antiquated pair to witness the reception, 
and act as modificators on the question. They 
were metinthe parlor by Mr. Hallowell, whose 
first words were :—‘‘ You young rogue,—litile did 
I know how my advice was to act upon me. Well 
Robert,” he added, laughing heartily, “you caught 


me that time, and you deserve to be rewarded for | 


the generalship you have displayed. Here, boy, 
iny son, I suppose J must say; here is a deed for 
property worth eleven thousand dollars, and from 
henceforth you are my partner in business.” 

“ And here,” said the uncle, imitating Mr. Hallo- 
well's manner; “is a draft for twelve thousaud, 
and from henceforth you are to consider yourselves 
my heirs and successors to al! I possess. Here, 
be happy.” 

“ The plot was devised a»d recominended by Ju- 
lia,” said Robert; “ and she, of course, is entitled 
to the whole—which I resign to her with all my 
heart.” 

“ Aad I herewith,” said Julia, “.appaint you my 


By the powers of 


jagent to take charge of my property and manage 
| my affairs.” 

The old folks embraced each other, laughed, ang 
embraced again. That day, and many days ther. 
after, were spent in mirth and festivity, and tle 
affair went off finely. 

Baltimore, ( Md. ) 








Coquetry. 

Iv No. 198 of the Spectator, there is a remark, 
bly good paper by Addison, on the dangers of » 
quetry and levity. fle commences by SAY ing i= 
«There is a species of woman whom I shall dy 
tinguish by the name of Salamanders. Now,, 
Salamander is a kind of heroine in chastity, thy 
treads upon fire, and lives in the midst of flame 
without being hurt. A Salamander knows no dip 
tinction of sex in those she converses with, grow 

familiar with a stranger at first sight, and is noty 
narrow-spirited as to observe wiether the persg 
she talks to be in male or female attire. She play 
| a whole evening at picquet with a gentleman, walks 
with him two or thee hours, by moonlight, andis 
extremely scandalized at the unreasonablenesd 
/a husband, or the severity of a parent, that would 
_debar the sex from such innocent liberties.” 
There is no character more prevalent in the pr 
sent day than that of the Salamander, thoughits 
_perbaps better known as the coquetie, and nm 
“more injurious to society. It may be questioned 
whether the woman who, in private sacrifices he 
| honor, but in publjc wears the semblance of vir, 
| is not less dangerous to society, and whether then 
be not greater hope of amendment. Her sin,» 
ormous as it is, being concealed from the werd, 
/and accompanied by all the outward appearances 
_of propriety, has not the same pernicious effectd 
-badexampie. Conscious of her own crimes, 
_ pays the deference to Virtue of assuming its mas; 
_and it is to be hoped that she may see the enrord 
| her waysand amend: but the Salamander goes 
priding herself onthe consciousness of having pr 
served her chastity ; while her conduct is sof 
of levity, that the generality of mankind beliet 
_thatso much public impropriety must be accompr 
| nied by actual guilt; and the example cannot fil 
of being injurious to the young and thoughtles 
| There is but little prospect of her amendment;ft 
though suffering under a Joss of character, she) 
unconscious of her faults, and fancies herself 
Victim of unjust slander. She is insensible of the 
“necessity of appearing virtuous, as well as of b 
ing so; and this blindness to her own errors eng 
ders an angry feeling at what she considers thei 
| justice of the world, whieh leaves. the mind ill pe 
| pared for reflection and repentance. 
danger attached to the Salamander is, thatby be 
levity she encourages freedoms which ofien 0 
exceed the bounds of propriety, that even she feet 
indignant; and, instead of reflecting on hero* 
want of conduct, which led to such likertiesa™ 
resolving never again to betray the same 
she resents the insult with all the warmth and 
tonishment of outraged modesty and decorum; 
a person who bas thrown down the fence 
guards his property, and is then surprised 
ple trespass on it. ; 
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OR, THE INTERRUPTED NUPTIALS. 


ug hed, ang Amone the vine-clad hills of Spain, rearing its 


lays there. head in proud and majestic grandeur, stood the 
Y, and the eaatle of the wealthy Don Alvarez d’Accona, a 
man of easy belief, superstitious, cruel, and re- 
vengeful. He was honorable so far as the dis- 
charge of all his obligations went, bat in his esti- 
mate of human character he might be biassed and 
controlled by any artful persons whose interest 
‘remarks Be) oadered it worth their while to impose upon his 
gers of easy natare. When he entered life he had every 
°8YIN§ = TS disposition to happiness, and to procure the same 
I shall di enjoyment for all that depended upon him: he 
+ Nowa married a young and graceful, but delicate and 
AStity,, that fragile girl, who was capable of realizing all his 
| Of flames most romantic dreams: but he was of a quick and 
DW NO dip icious nature, and when she seemed most 
vith, growy happy, Don Alvarez would imagine that he was 
nd is note not the creator of her happiness. Unable to ap- 
the pers jate the worth of woman’s character, unable 
She plays to understand the deep devotion of woman’s love 
nan, walks heimagined her enthusiasm to be affectation, and 
ght, audis that it was meant to cover something that she 
ible ness would conceal Thus, tortured by unnecessary 
hat would and idle fears, Don Alvarez became a miserable 
ies.” 5 and moody man; the original kindness of his 
‘in the pre wature was deadened, and he was known only 
hough wis for one Whose animosity it was fatal to awaken. 
’ and none There were those, however, who experienced to 
questioned the full, the advantages of the better traits of Don 
vifices be Alvarez’ character. ‘They were the parasites and 
e of virtue, fawners to whom he ever presented an open ear, 
ether the and who profited largely by his credulity. One of 
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these, Don Juan de Mendazza, was a cold, crafty, 
calculating villain, he had endeavored to under- 
mine the virtue of the true and gentle wife of 
Alvarez, and failing, had, with demoniac cruelty, 
resolved to destroy her reputation in the estimation 
of the one in whose good opinion only she desired 
0 lve—her husband. One son had arisen from 
the nuptials of Alvarez with this fragile girl, and 
the father regarded him with true paternal affec- 
tion, Mendazza timed his villany well, and one 
day when the husband was enthusiastic in his ex- 
pressions of his friendship and regard for the 
smiling villain, the latter began vaguely to hint at 
the wife's ineonstancy. For a time Alvarez re- 
jected the base suspicion He would not believe 
the ‘dark and mysterious matter, and suddenly 
retired from the presence of the human fiend. 
Batit was evident that his words had made a déep 
impression upon the husband’s mind. In a few 
days, Menduzza and Alvarez were again together 
“I would know further of that horrid business 


you spoke to me concerning, a few days back.” 

note exclaimed the husband, and then imitating the 
natty cool and fraudulent behavior of the slanderer of 
ten yi o's wife, the Spaniard disclosed a story of 
1 she deep infamy, cunningly expressing his regret at 
her ” mtervals, a disinclination to proceed, and his dis- 
ape in the matter, while at the same time he was 
me levitf Most earnest in endeavoring to make the husband 
th and entertain it. In short, by a series of diabolical 
see he ‘ms and mis-representations, the villain 
a made the guilt of the innocent wife so apparent to 
babel the husband, that the latter, infuriated and relent- 
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less, drove a ; wane and 
from his heart, and without hearing a word from 
her pronounced her doom, that she should never 
see him more. A female child that had just been 
born, and which the villain Mendazza had given 
him cause to hate, was sent away with her: the 
boy Gonsalez was kept in its father’s protection. 

The gentle wife sunk under her affliction, and 
like the blighted lily, drooped her head and died. 
She made an effort in her last moments to obtain 
an interview with the partner of her heart, but he 
refused to see her, ordered her to be spurned from 
his gate, and she returned in loneliness, and 
broken hearted, to the vine-dresser’s cottage where 
she had taken refuge, and there her gentle spirit 
|became emancipated from its frail tenement of 
flesh, and departed’oa the wings of a dove to the 
eternal mansions ot the blest. 

Alvarez was struck with sudden emotion when 
the tidings of his Igdy’s death was communicated 
to hin ; but still believing the story of the treache- 
rous Mendazza to be correct, he determined that 
the child which she had left should become dead 
tothe world; that her birth should never be known, 
and that when arrived at a befiting age she should 
enter a nunnery, and take the veil. He therefore 
sought the vine-dresser’s cottage, and holding out 
to him the temptation of a well-filled purse of 
gold, he won him over to his purpose. The vine- 
dresser was to leave that part of the country and 
it was to be reported that the chi'd was dead; the 
vine-dresser was to adopt it as iis own. Don 
Alvarez continuing secretly to aford (uc means of 
its support. These arrangements completed, Don 
Alvarez returned to his casiie, and was bappy 
again with his parasites and false friends, 

Let us now pass over eighteen years of the 
history of the individuals who have appeared in 
our story. Don Alvarez was then declining in the 
vale of years: his day of life was sinking into the 
sear, the yellow leaf; but still the same credulity, 
the same masterless passions characterized him as 
in his younger days. Gonsalez, his son, had be- 
come a gallant and noble youth; with all the 
spirit and courage of manhood, he inherited his 
maternal parents virtues, and it was a source of 
some pleasure to his father to see him rising to 
man’s estate gifted with such attractive qualities. 
He had just attained the age of twenty, when, 
having joined the Spanish army in an engagement 
with the Moors, he had distinguished himself so 
much as to obtain a mark of admiration from the 
King. The war ended, he returned to his home 
with the army. Passing torough one of the beauti- 
ful valleys of Spain, an accident occurred to him 
by the stumbling of his horse, and his arm was 
broken. Unable to proceed with the army, he was 
left in a stnall cottage, the sole inhabitants of 
which were an aged woman and her daughter, a 
beautiful and kind-hearted girl, who paid the 
utmost attention to the stranger, and administered 
to him with angelic kindness. Gonzalez was won 
by her artless simplicity and her generous atten- 
tion, and the broken arm was no sooner healed 
than he felt that a much more dangerous wound 
had been inflicted upon his heart. Floranthe was 
the constant companion of Gonsalez’ hours; she 








would wander with him in the glades and groves 
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impervious to the noon-day sun, and listen to his | maiden fluttered in the breeze, and then, Gonsal, 
charmed words while he discoursed of things to | following his companions, lost sight of his be. 


which her young mind had been a stranger. The 
warrior youth gladly became the instructor of the 
rustic maiden, and never was pupil more attentive 
than Floranthe. 
were to part, Gonsalez could not remain longer in 
his retirement; his arm had long been healed, and 
Don Alvarez was impatient for his return. Neither 
he nor Floranthe knew how dear they were to each 
other until the bitter time of parting came, 


“That hour which makes a world of miser in the 
heart.” 


For the last time Gonsalez and Floranthe wan- 
dered over their old haunts together. It was at the 
calm and solemn eventide, A few faint stars look- 
ed cown upon them: the winds were hushed, or 
rather they only kissed the foliage into a soft 
sigh, 

«« The air was precious with the breath of flowers 
That had been weeping—and the harps of eve 
Played vespers to the stars. And in the blue, 
The deep blue sky (how beautiful she looked ') 
Stood the young moon! Her cheek was very pale 
As was Floranthe’s. 


In that evening came the confession that they 
loved. And oh, the poetry, the glory of that re- 
vealment! They stood beneath the arch of Heaven. 
Floranthe trembling as the lily that gently quiver- 
ed in the breeze. Cionsalez pressing the trembler 
to his bosom, and offering heart and soul to her he 
loved. These were moments of exstasy, of happi- 
ness too great to last. The word was murmured 
by the lips of Floranthe, and the young hero knew 
that he was beloved! And then the hour of part- 
ing came. Gonsalez was to depart early on the 
morrow. They proceeded to the cottage home of 
the maiden in silence, and when they came to the 
door, Floranthe upturned her large dark eyes 
(dimmed with the tears she could not restrain) to 
her lover's face, and gently murmured “ You will 
not forget me,” in terms so musical, so melancholy, 
that the hero, unable to reply, pressed her hand 
fondly to his bosom, and the tears that started into 
his eyes, convinced the maiden that the fear which 
had induced her words was idle. 

In the morning Gonsalez departed. Floranthe 
had not pressed her pillow all the night; she fear- 
ed to sleep lest she should miss the last opportunity 
of seeing him for whom her young heart beat with 
its first wild passion, ‘‘ that pure feeling life only 
once may know.” With alla maiden’s modesty, 
however, she concealed herself from observation, 
when at sunrise she beheld her lover and his com- 
panion emerge from the house, and mount their 
horses for departure. She beheld Gonsalez look 
anxiously up to her chamber window, but feelings 
of delicacy prevented her from appearing. His 
companions found it difficult to tear the young hero 
from the spot, but at length he yielded and they 
departed. Whenthey had mounted the bill which 
commanded a view of the cottage, Gonsalez turn- 
ed to take a last fond look, and then he beheld the 
object of his heart's devotion observing him. Im- 


But the time came when they | 











loved. 
| As soon as it was possible for the youth to fom 
an excuse for leaving his father’s castle for som 
days, he sat out for the cottage of Floranthe. He 
| arrived, but found it desolate! He could gain 
tidings of her nor of her parent. Some peasay, 
in the neighborhood informed him that they de. 
parted with two individuals who had arrived atthe 
cottage evidently for the purpose of conduct 
them away, and who had prevented them frog 
having any communication with the pe 
after their arrival. Gonsalez was distracted; y. 
| able to account for the mysterious disappearance, 
/he became oppressed by a thousand strange fy, 
| cies, and returned to his father’s castle in despair, 

Meanwhile, Don Alvarez was endeavoring » 
complete his project with respect to the daughie 
whom he had abandoned, and was making pre. 
parations for placing her in a nunnery. He ha 
sent to the vine-dresser in whose charge he hai 
lodged her, expressing his intentions, and was sy. 
prised to find that the man had been dead som 
years, and that his wife had forborn to mention th 
fact fearing lest the annual stipend allowed for te 
maintenance of the child should be stopped, and 
the girl should be taken away. Don Alvarez im 
mediately ordered the woman to quit her the 
abode, and take up her residence in a cottage new 
his castle, that he might have a personal eye ovr 
their proceedings. 

Gonsalez, one sultry evening, tired with am 
lancholy ramble, threw himself upon a seatina 
rude arbor that had been formed upon the marga 
of a lake, and there remained buried in thoughts 
to the mysterious disappearance of the peasasl, 
Floranthe. Suddenly he was arrested by a femak 
figure that passed hastily before him. He started 
upon his feet. Could he be mistaken, “He 
ven!” he cried, “ it is—it is Floranthe !” 

The girl upon hearing her name pronouneel, 
and in such a passionate tone, turned her heads 
perceive from whence it came, and in another 
moment Gonsalez and Floranthe were lockedia 
each others arms! 

After the rapture of the moment, the lover asked 
the cause of the mysterious disappearance 4 
Floranthe and her mother, but the girl was quilt 
unable to give a satisfactory reply: she only knew 
that her parent was influenced by the two mea 
who came for them, and that they now occupied’ 
cottage close to the spot where they were the 
standing. Gonsalez was delighted to find that his 
beloved one was so near to him, and in passionalt 
terms he described the rapture that he felt. The 
happiness of the moment was disturbed by a st 
den outcry that fell upon their ears. The noise 
seemed to approach them, and in a moment Gor 
salez beheld his father clutching by the throats 
man who was endeavoring to escape from him, 
and continued to scream for help. Before Gons® 
lez could approach, the man had fallen to the 
ground, and the incensed Alvarez had _ struck bis 
foot upon his breast. In a moment Gonsalez w# 
at his father’s side, endeavoring to save his vict™- 


| 


























mediately he doffed his plumed cap, and sent | 
kisses on the winged air; the white scarf of the | 


“ Oh, Gonsalez, my son, my son!” cried the 
furiated man, “ you know not the extent of this 
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| atonce to receive his daughter to his arms, and his 
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monster's baseness! Behold Don Juan de Men- 
dazza, the serpent, the viper whom I have warmed 
in my breast—and who has stung my soul—my 
soul, Gonsalez, my soul!” Gonsalez had by this 
time raised the fallen man, and was supporting | 
him, #“$trike him to the earth, my son,” cried 
Alvarez, “behold in him the traducer of your 
sainted mother! The fiend who urged me to an 
act that has doomed me to eternal perdition. | 
have detected his infamies—oh, God! can I be 
iven!”” 

The distracted parent fell to the earth, overcome 
by the agony of his thoughts, and some of the 
attendants having by this time arrived, alarmed by 
the outeries, the speechless De Mendazza, and the 
fainting Alvarez, were both conducted to the castle, 
while Gonsalez accompanied Floranthe to her 
mother’s cottage. 

In the course of the night, the villain De Men- 
dazza, finding all his knavery detected, and that 
his career of enjoyment was stopped, terminated 
his existence by plunging a dagger into his breast. 

Don Alvarez. became an altered man: conscious 
of the injustice he had done to the buman angel 
which heaven had linked his heart with, and that 
her death was owing to his cruelty, he became sad 
and dispairing, and his thoughts now wefe en- 
grossed by a scheme for raising his discarded 

to the station to which she of right 
belonged. But fearful of what the world would 
say of his past conduct were he immediately to 
acknowledge her, he remained in a state of doubt 
and irresolution: his paternal feelings urging him 


fearsef the babbling tongue of the world again 
withholding him. 

While thus contending between love and fear, 
Alvarez discovered the attachment which subsist- 
ed between Gonsalez and the peasant, Floranthe. 
The discovery stupified him with wonder and 
amazement. Upon the instant he ordered the 
youth into his presence, told him that he knew of 
his connection, commanded him to tear out any 
lové there might be in his heart for the peasant 
girl, and to think of her no more. 

“My father!” exclaimed the youth, “ you would 
command an impossibility. My heart—my soul 
are given to Floranthe.” 

“You must not think of her!” cried the father 
with frantic emotion. 

“Bid me do aught else!” replied the youth, 
“and I will cheerfully obey. Bid me sacrifice my 
life, but do not ask me to sacrifice my love.” 

“ Gonsalez !” exclaimed Alvarez, “ you will 
drive me mad. Disobey me in this particular, and 
heaven's eternal curse will light upon you!” 

_ The frantic parent rushed out of the room, and 
instantly ordering his horse he departed to a neigh- 
boring nunnery. Meanwhile Gonsaley sought the 
habitation of Floranthe, but there the mother met 
him, and forbade his entrance. The words were, 
“You must not see Floranthe more.” He be- 
Sought an explanation, but the old woman refused 
to be more explicit, and to his supplications only 
mumbled the fatal sentence, “you must not see 
more |” 


den, he beheld the face of his beloved among the 
vine-leaves. ‘‘ Gracious heaven!” she cried, 
** what is all this mystery?” 

“I know not—I care not,” replied Gonsalez. 
“ My father is proud of his noble ancestry, and 
is unwilling, no doubt, that I should marry a 
peasant, greatly as her virtues may ennoble her. 
But [ have sworn to you, Floranthe, that no human 
power shall obstruct our marriage, and I am ready 
to fulfil my oath and make you eternally mine. 
Will you consent to join your hand with Gonsalez 
at God’s altar? Within this hour, the compact we 
have made in love, shall be sealed by the priest's 
blessing. Despite a father’s frowns, you shall be 
mine,” 

For atime Floranthe refused to consent to the 
hastily-formed wish of her lover, to whom she re- 
presented the fatal consequences that might ensue. 
But Gonsalez would listen to no arguments, and 
urged to phrenzy he drew his sword and threaten- 
ed to fall upon its bare point, if Floranthe would 
not consent to put it out of his father’s power to 
prevent the completion of his happiness. Moved 
by this phrenzy, Floranthe complied, and the 
lover departed in search of a friendly priest, and 
with a promise to fetch her within an hour. 

Within the hour Floranthe and Gonsalez stood 
before the altar in the chapel of the castle, admis- 
sion to which he had gained by a private passage, 
the keys of which Gonsalez had obtained; and 
the priest stood there prepared to do his solemn 
office, and link two of the purest and best of crea- 
ted beings in bonds of deathless union. Gonsalez 
was now at the summit of his heart's ambition, 
and he stood gazing upon the trembling and tear- 
ful Floranthe, with ardent and passionate emotion, 
The venerable priest commenced the sacred cere- 
mony: the words of indigsoluble union fell from 
his lips, and Gonsalez had taken the hand of Flo- 
ranthe to address to her the vow that would bind 
him to her for ever, when the cry of one in fierce 
impatience fell upon their ears, and at the next 
instant the father—Don Alvarez, who, had rushed, 
pale and haggard into the chapel, stood in the 
midst, his lips chattering, his eye balls distended, 
but quite unable to speak. He stood a monument 
of woe and terror. Gonsalez strove to recover 
him, and when the old man could speak he mut- 
tered in fearful accents, “Is the ceremony finish- 
ed?” The priest replied in the negative. The 
old man clasped his hands in thankfulness, and 
cried, ‘God be praised!” And then looking at 
the terror-stricken pair, he continued, ‘ Gonsalez! 
Floranthe, is “ 

«“ Whom—what my father?” inquired the youth. 

«« She is—your sister!” 

A cry of agony and affright burst from the whole 
of the party. The girl fainted and fell at the foot 
of the altar. The priest closed his book, and Gon- 
salez gazed in bewilderment upon his father. The 
tale was soon told. Alvarez made a full confession 
of his treatment of his departed wife, and of his 
abandonment of his child, and falling before the 
altar he clasped his hands, and besought the for- 
giveness of heaven. In the midst of these pro- 
ceedings of woe and terror, the supposed mother 
of Floranthe entered the chapel, and falling upon 














Gonsalez, oppressed with bitter grief, was de- 
parting ; as he passed the end of the cottage gar- 





the earth before Don Alvarez and the priest, she 
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besought the latter to hear her confession of an act | 
which preyed heavily upon her soul. The priest 
bade her rise, but the woman continued upon the 
ground, and cried “I dare not look upon Don 
Alvarez’ face: he has been good to me and mine, 
but I have deceived him grossly.” 

«“ How! In what manner ?” cried Don Alvarez. 

“ Floranthe is not your daughter.” 

«« Not mine!” 

“ No, Heaven forgive me! Your daughter died 
while an infant. But my husband being aware 
that if that fact were known to you, you would 
withdraw your bounty, urged me to conceal the 
fact, and to cause an orphan niece of ours that 
Heaven had thrown upon our protection to perso- 
nate your child. We buried your daughter as 
secretly as we could, and then moved to another 
part of the province. I have often felt distrest 
because of the guilty act, but] hope, by confession 
and penitence, to obtain mercy.” 

“Then !” cried Gonsalez, “ Floranthe may yet 
be mine.” 

“My son,” replied Don Alvarez, “I have too 
deeply tasted of the cup of bitterness to dash your 
life with needless sorrow. Let us make inquiries 
into this woman’sstory; and if it be true, Floranthe 
shall be yours, and to me she shal! be a daughter.” 

Cheered with these hopes, Gonsalez bore the 
still fainting object of his love from the chapel. 
Within a few days, however, they stood before the 
altar again. ‘The truth of the woman's story had 
become established, and Don Alvarez welcomed 
Florarthe «sc bie! hea wife of his beloved 
gon. 


A Faktte 
A butterfly dwelt in a garden fair, 
And rich were the flowers that flourished there, 
And she said one morn as she open'd her eyes, 
“ When the sun shall midway range the skies, 
And languishing beaux begin to woe, 
I'll smile alike on the false and true: 
But no one may think from what! will say, 
To wed is my purpose, this many a day.” 


So she throned herself in a mimic state, 

On a rosebush branch, her suitors to wait. 

The Nightingale presently came along, 

With nods and smiles and a melting song. 

« Good Nightingale, pray be seated,”—she said; 
And he placed himself on a tulip bed. 

Then he breathed a prayer in her tiny ear, 
That she would forever, to him be dear, 

And make him happy, while yet the sun 

Could witness the union of two in one. 

But she simper'd,blushed, and bowed her head, 
And thought she was quite too young to wed; 
And bade him call on some other day— 

At the least, a month from this—away. 

So the Nightingale flew away in sorrow, 

And vowed he'd wed the Linnet to-morrow. 





And next came along a smart dap; or Wren, 





And he coaxed, and wheedled, and coaxed again. 


The Butierfy only iv auswer would say— 

“ My dear sir, k cannot be married to-day.”— 

And the Wren like the Nightingale urther gig 
roam 

In search of a wife, companion, and home. 

Then a bright Humming-Bird arrayed in gold 

In suit, for the Butierfly’s and made bold, 

She sent him away as she sent the rest, 

With the word, “to-day, Lean’t make you bles,” 

Many came afier, the insect to woe, 

With minds of devotion whose hearts were tre: 

But they went as they came:—she each om 
denied, 

The Butterfly flourished her wing with pride. 


A few days swiftly rolled over her head 

The Butterfly then concluded to wed. 

But none came to woe as once they had done; 

All seem’d resolved the proud thing to shun. 

Some frowning, declared she was quite an old 

maid— 

Others would say, “ how her colors fade !"— 

She ogled and smiled—she wept and she sighed, 

But none would admire the being, whose pride 

Had turned them away but a few days ago, 

With smiic- “of words that ended wih 
B. 
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Yo ltanthe. 


Ou, Lady! when ’mid Fashion's glare, 
Thou minglest with the joyous throng ; 
Think’st thou of Ong who once was there, 
And loved thee hopelessly and long? 
Who lov’d :—and who adores Thee still,— 
With all the warmth of early feeling ; 

Whose swelling heart endures but ill, 


The pang his bosom is concealing. 


Oh, Lady !—when thou tread’st the scene, 

Where first his eyes thy glances met, 
Does no remeinbrance intervene 

To shade thy pleasures with regret? 
Say, does no ling’ring thought remain, 

To check thy bosom’s throb of gladness? 
And, as thou join’st the smiling train, 

Does thy heart feel no pang of sadness? 


Yes, Lady !—oft in scenes like these, 
The memory of the past comes o’er 
Thy sinking heart,—like the chill breeze, 
That evening wafts along the shore; 
When all around are hght and gay, 
There comes a thought thou can'st not banish; 
That steals thy loveliest smile away, 
And bids thy cheeks’ young roses vanish! 


Lady !—the thought of him to whom, 

The World is now a place unblest; 
Who seeks th’ Oblivion of the tomb, 

To ease the pangs that rend his breast; 
Comes sadly o'er thy brightest hours, 

When life’senchantments look mosthlooming 
Like April blights on opening flowers, 

Their early blossoms fast consuming : 
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The Past! 


For oh! there's a charm ia retracing the morn, 
When the star of our pleasure beamed brightly 
awhile! 
And the tear that in infancy watered the thorn, 
By the magic of memory, Is turued to a simile.— 
W. B. Tappan. 


tation was, as with Isaac of old, the eveuntide. 


Like him, it was my wout, when the sun was set; 
and the flowers were giving out their oys| 


odor, tu repair te the hills or fields and * let taucy 
rove atlage.” ‘The usual place for me, was the 
summit of an hill which arose from the river-side 
neartny home. There, reclining on its brow, it 
was my dearest pleasure to gaze listlessly out o'er 
hills and fields aud glittering manes, aud gorgeous 
western sky, while imagination and memory us- 
sumed the mastery over me. I was then an actor 
inthe past. Now, idle musing hath no charms 
for me, and | agree not with our Hampshire 
poet, in is estimate of the * magic of memory,” 
which he so sweetly sings. ‘To me, there is more 
bitterness ia the recollection that the pleasures of | 
the pastace fown, than happiness in retracing our 
early Joys—occasionally wheu the storm is raging 
without, and 1 find myself alone before a blaziug 
fire, watching the changing appearance of the 
coals, or glancing at the shadowy figures which 
were moving rapidly and silently over the walls of 
my apartment as if they might be visions of the 
past, which memory had conjured up, I have 
sunk inte one of my ancient reveries, which carry 
me back to my early, happy days; and in theefire, 
asina magic mirror, | have beleld, beloved furins, 
and happy scenes, on which | should never guze 
again. lnsensibly, the logs of wood have erect- 
ed themselves into the chesnut grove which sur- 
roumded iy early home. The flames, by some 

process, have taken the semblance of 
the mansion of my childhood. The forms of my 
loved brothers and sisters were flitting before me, 
appearing, and disappearing among the trees, or 


dancing on the green lawn. The 


“ Airy tongues, which syllable men’s names, 
On shores, and sands, and deseri wildernesses,” 


are now around me; long forgotten tones, are 
floating in my ear; Frederic’s merry laugh and 
Anna's silver voice; while, suddenly, my own 
hame, spoken in my mother’s quick and soft voice, 
sounds so distinct, so near, that [ start, and gaze 
around as if she were behind me. Ah, then | feel 
the bitter mockery of memory! My mother, my 
sisters, where are they! And echo answers, 
“where are they.” Away memory, thou faith- 
wizard, with thine airy nothings; thine un- 
substantial pleasures, thy pictured forms, traced 
Upon thine air! What is it to me, if such loved 
ones have been, that 1 was once happy; it is past! 
‘hey are no longer here, and this bitter recollec- 
Hon taints all the joys.of memory. 
tis true, my brothers are arvund me still, but 


_—— ———— —— 


ich was, us my brothers of tue past; taey aever 
can return, 
And my sisters —those lovely beings, those 
pretty Howers, were all cropt in the bud. By a 
strange fatality, each one, as she attained her six- 
leenth year was carried off, by a sudden fever in the 
jbrain Oh the deep, the bitter grief of my parents, 
jasthey gazed upon them withering away, one by 
lone, and sinking from their embrace, while they, 
| powerless to save, might not stay the destroyer in 
his course. 


} 


Ix my youthful days, my favorite time of medi- | 


| « Like the snow-drop flower, whose earliest hour, 

s clouded with tempests, and bail, and snow, 

They bloomed in their youth ‘neath the sunny 
south, 

But were soon by the cold north wind Jaid low. 

For spring blossoms fade ere the day be done ; 

They rise, but fall with the setting sun.” 


The heart of man, is mercifully formed to sus- 
tain a loud of woe; but there is a point beyond 
which it cannot pass. My mother bore the most ; 
she lasted longest, for when Viola, the third, and 
his favorite one, died, my father's heart burst 
with sorrow, and he was laid by her side. One 
still remained, and my mother was counselled to 
send the young Stephavie across the ocean, that 
haply the air, and scenes of a foreign clime might 
work a change, which would enable her to resist 
the disease. As my mother could not leave her 
young sons, | was her companion. We sailed 
for France, to join the family of my aunt, who was 
making the tour of Europe. The dreaded year 
approached. With what care I watched over 
her. I guarded my fragile treasure from all 
shocks, mental, and physical. No exertion was 
spared to keep even the rough wind from hlowing 
over my delicate flower. If she looked paler than 
usual, my heart sank, like an icy load in my bo- 
som. If, after a walk, she leaned her head on her 
hand with fatigue, I sank unnerved, and trembling 
like an infant into a chair, certain her hour was 
come, 


“Oh smile, ye heavens, serene—ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds—spare her balmy prime, 
Nor lessen of her life the little span.” 


My cares were rewarded. The fatal year had 
passed, another was half gone, and still life shone 
in her dazzling eyes, and flashed in her “ cheek 
of vernuel.” We were so happy!—My mother 
recovered her health, and wrote, impatient for our 
return. Every thing was arranged for our depar- 
ture to our native clime, when I left my bright and 
blooming Stephanie for a few day's visit to a dear 
friend, ere | sailed across the Atlantic. Thethree 
days past, I returned—and Stephanie was dead. 
My sister, my dearest, my fairest, was gone. 

In the pride of youth and beauty, with high 
health bounding in her veins, the destroyer seized 
her and in a few hours the bloom tad faded, the 
light had deparied— 


“ Youth and the opening rose, 
May look like things too glorious fordecay 





And sinile at death—but thou art Het of those 
That wait the riy bloom to seize their prey.” 
remembrances are too miaed 





I recognise not, the plodding merchant, the selfish 
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with sorrow to be pleasing. But whose are not? | 
Who that reflects on the path he has traced, but 
will behold shadows occasionally thrown over its 
sunny spots. Still, I can revert to scenes of unal- 
loyed happiness, to “ green spots on memory’s| 
waste.” My bridal days were cloudless, and my 
lovely and cherished wife is still dearer than the 
bride ;” yet, when memory recalls my early wed- 
ded days, or the hopes and fears of alover’s life, or 
the beautiful and stirring scenes of foreign climes, 
regret forces asigh from my heart, that all this | 
happiness is over—they are joys which now live) 
but in the past. The past !—What sad and sol-| 
emn images that word creates ! What a chaos of 
love and hate ; of joy and surrow, are present to 


—S ey 
hook, and as their voracity is really extraording 

there are always some, ready to seize the bai, 
when the sea is calm. It is a beautiful and af 
fecting sight to witness the eagerness with which 
the others hasten to the spot, when one of thei, 
comrades is dragged on board; they immediately 
seize the captive by the wings with their eno. 
mous beaks, and endeavor to hold him back wih 
all their might. They keep up with him until he 
is close to the ship and when their companics is y 
last drawn up, they take their station at some dis 
tance looking after -him, until the irresistabl 
charm of some new bait allures a second and, 
third from their party. One day, as a female binj 
was drawn up, a huge Albatross probably he 


the mind. What an awful and shuddering feeling | mate, came up from a considerable distance; he 
pervades the soul, when the certainty is forced | exerted his utmost strength to pull her back, buy 
upon us, that we can never retrieve the past. No| all his efforts proved unavailing. Thus a number 


backward step can ere be taken, but, pressed for- | 
ward by some invisible power, we go on—on—to | 
the shadowy, misty future. He must needs be | 
pure of heart and have trodden in the straight and | 
narrow path, who can reflect on the past with 
pleasure. But few of us can retrace our steps on | 
the map of memory, with no sentiments of regret. | 
The sorrows or the errors, which he must find 
there, surely will not be gazed on with a smile. 
There is more woe than joy in memory’s cup, and 
all must sigh to think his early days of hope, are 


lost forever in the whirlpool of the past. 





The Albatross. 


« For months together they were our constant 
companions during a dreary passage round Cape 
Horn, affording us many a pleasant tour on this 
stormy and desolate ocean, never forsaking us, 
even when the towering waves broke over us, 
When those in whom misery has not completely 
stifled the voice of nature, visit the remoter deserts | 
of the world, be they either ou the boundless ocean 
or on land, the smallest being endowed with life 
possesses an infinitely higher interest, than far 
more important objects inspire in the bustle of the 
world. Proudly the Albatross soars upon his ele- 
ment, bidding defiance to the raging of the sea, 
and the fury of the tempest; without touching the 
water even with the tips of his wings, he rises 
withthe heaving wave, and descends again into 
the abyss over which the next billow breaks in| 
foam. There can be no doubt but that his flight 
extends over the whole circumference of the earth, 
and he is probably the only bird of which this can 
be affirmed. Close behind the stern of our ship | 
several of these magnificent birds were resting on | 
the waves and seemed very hungry. We threw) 
them some pieces of bacon which were fastened | 
to large iron fishing hooks: one of them instantly 
seized the hook, which it was about to swallow 
with the bacon; the line was quickly drawn up, 
and the bird with the assistance of hooks dragged 
on board. In a short time we had four of these 
gigantic birds on deck where they walked about, 
for there was not room for them even to spread | 
their wingdifor flight. On deck this enormous | 
creature is 88 awkward in its motions as it is 
graceful when on the watersggThe great curva-/ 


ture of the point of the beak tgefenen the 





of these beautiful birds are every year taken by 
the ships which double Cape Horn, and left » 
walk about the decks, chiefly for the amusement 
of the sailors, like captive princes gracing 
haughty Roman triumph." —Meyen. 
——_ 
ORIGINAL. 


Tomy Daughter on her Birthe-day, 


Au! sorrow soon, will cloud that brow, 
Where blends the rose and lily now 
And rankling care with wrinkled face, 
Thy buoyant spirits then will chase. 
Thy heart is light—gay is thy smile, 
Unsullied yet by treacherous wile— 

So pure is childhood’s joyous reign, 

1 would—I were a child again. 


Thus far thy days have glided by, 

Calin and serene as summer's sky ; 

But thou, life’s rugged path must tread 
Where thorns do wound—where art is spread. 


If virtue ever be thy guide, 
Fearless thoul’t stem affiiction’s tide, 
And tho’ no bliss on earth you prove, 


You'll find it in a Savior’s love. 
or eee a 
ORIGINAL. wo 


Lines addressed to Miss M. 


Tuat face is like the budding rose ; 
All lovely, beautiful and bright! 
While the soft charms those looks disclose, 
Are gentle as eve’s placid light ! 
Methinks from yonder cherub band 
Thou’rt sent to bless this lower land ! 
Now as I gaze, thy beaming eye, 
That deep expression, all its own, 
And thy fair front serene and high, 
And list thy voice’s silver tone ! 
What may the muse but raptured fall, 
And hail thee, beautiful in all! 
Thy morn of life is calm and bright, 
No envious cloud is lurking near, 
Oh, may the same pellucid light, 
Thy noon and latest evening cheer: 
And may those hopes thus joyous given, 


Send thee through life from earth to heaven! 
¥, SAU NDER 
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— 
Generosity and Injustice. 


A TALE. 


tinued, “she tells me I want discretion. Oh, I 
hate the very word, I hear so much of it, it is sound- 
ing in my ears from morning till night ; however, 
'f do not mean to complain of her, she is a kind, 

« How delighted am I to see you, my dear Ma-| good creature, notwithstanding old people are apt 
ria, I was thinking of you, and wishing you might| to be a little penurious, but [think the only value 
eall,” exclaimed Georgiana Derwin, as she hasti- of money is in spending it abroad in purchasing 
ly arose, and flew to embrace her friend with an} What we want for ourselves, and in making others 
ssien of countenance which proved the | happy.” 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 





expre 


words she uttered, to be the genuine feelings of 
her heart. “I hope you have come to spend the 
day with met” she continued, ‘I have been re- 
ceiving several unméaning visits from persons for 
whom I care not a straw, and your society will re- 
lieve me from the ennui which was fast creeping 


over ine.” 
“lam sorry my dear,” the young lady address- 


*“ Some, my dear,” answered Maria; “ but it is 
requisite our very generosity should be tempered 
by prudence.” 

“Certainly, we should not bestow our bounty 
on unworthy objects.” 

‘Nay more,” her friend pursued, “« we should 
not only prove if the object is worthy, but whether 
the means we use to relieve that objeet are directed 


| and spend no more than I otherwise should do be- 





“My aunt really keeps me very short,” she cou-'due youth, which renders discipline light, and 


in the right channel; otherwise, we may some- 
times injure rather than benefit.” 

“Ah, Maria, you are more of a philosopher than 
Tam, but you are a few years older, and perhaps 
I shall be wiser in time; however, take the four 

quainted with the object of my present visit; I am | gold pieces, there is nothing I love better than to 
| onan errand of charity, and have at least twenty | relieve genius and merit in distress. Your prote- 
persons to call upon this morning. I catme to my | gee has my best wishes, and I will not even be so 
dear Georgiana first, thinking her generosity would | selfish as to detain you, dearly as I prize your so- 


ed made answer, as they together returned to the 
sofa; “Iam sorry I cannot comply with your 
wishes at this time. Hold!” she added, playfully 
putting her finger on the lips of her companign, 
“stay your reproaches till I have made you ac- 





be a stimulus for others to follow her example.” | ciety.” 
Georgiana immediately drew her purse fromher| Here tbe young ladies again embraced and 
reticule. parted. 


“Thave to plead,” Maria continued, “for indi-| ‘* Ah!” sighed Georgiana, as she threw herself 
gent merit. A poor votary of the Muses, who has} again upon the sofa ; I wish I could make every 
lately suffered great hardships from the failure of | heart that is unhappy as light as ny own. I have 
ihe businé&s by which he once supported himself| not a single care, excepting when I have spent my 
and family, has resolved to attempt bettering his quarter's allowance too soon, or my cousin Gra- 
condition by the publication of a poem, and has | ham looks distressed, which he sometimes does 
requested me to advance his cause among my | at what he terms my follies—I should not wonder, 
friends,” indeed, if he knew it, if he would condemn me 

“ What will be the price of each copy 7” Miss | now for giving away twenty dollars to one person, 
Derwin eagerly inquired. and leaving myself only ten for acts of charity and 

“ Two dollars.” necessary expenses. I must not ask aloan ofhim 

“ Put my name down then for ten.” if [amin ever such distress, or he will want an 

“ Ten !” inquired her companion in surprise. account of every cent I have spent. I know not 

“Yes, I shall make presents of them among my | why I should gratify his curiosity though, and yet 
friends, they will make very charming presents | I love him so dearly I can refuse him nothing, and 
for my cousins. You know I always purchase |I know he does not ask from idle curiosity, but 
them a birth-day gift, there will therefore be econo- | from a wish to do me, good—dear creature. Ah! 
my in my liberality ; I shall serve this poor man, | he will be home from College in a few days, and 
then I shall he happy.” 

Thus svliloquised the young lady, whose cha- 
racter we deem has by this time developed itself, 
but whose history it may not be amiss to present 
to our readers, 

Georgiana Derwin had lost both her parents be- 
fore she was able to understand the title: but their 
tender care had been well supplied by tle kind- 
ness of an aunt on the maternal side, under whose 
fostering hand she was educated, together with 
her six cousins. Mrs. Catesby was a woman of 
high principles, good understanding, and accom- 
plished mind ; she chose rather to fulfl the office 
of governess towards her children than hire a 

4 few pair of gloves or some such trifle, an4| stranger for that purpose, hoping by this means to 
that bean get without paying for. Oh, I shall be | more effectually ground them in matters she deem- 
so glad when 1 am of age, that I may buy what1| ed the most essential in forming the right basis for 
like, and give away what I like; but that will not} the superstructure. But this good lady with all 

for nearly four years, for Lam but just turned | her excellencies wanted the wioniog manner and 
seventeen, you know,” and she sighed heavily.| gentle persuasive power which never fails to sub- 


fore many months are over.” 

Her companion smiled. ‘ Well, my dear,” she 
replied, “I am pleased with your generous sub- 
scription, It will be a noble example for others 
but I feared your finances might not be able to 
bear so heavy a call just now.” 

“As to that, Georgiana,” she rejoined, at the 
same time throwing the contents of her silken 
purse carelessly into her lap ; “ this is allI have 
remaining of my present quarter’s allowance. Let 
me see; six gold pieces—well that will leave me 
a little, and I know not that I shall want to pur- 
chase anything till another is due, excepting it may 
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Cac 
The result was, her children feared and respect: a 
rather than loved her, and Georgiana naturally 
volatile and gay, conceived from her rigid manuers 
something like adislike of instruction. 


was continually in some disgrace, aud but for the | 
pleadings of Graham, the eldest of her cousins | 
who was ever her advocate, she would far oltener 

have been the subject of chastisement; whenever | 
an Opportunity occurred of his bearing the blame | the loan she was to ask. 


in her stead, he never failed to do so, and it was 
this generosity so consonant with her own feelings 
which won hec deep regard ; lhe became the dear- 
est object life contained, and his quitting the paren- 
tal roof fer College was the first severe sorrow she 
endured. As they grew older, and reason expan- 
ded, this fervent affection strengthened, nor did it 
meet with the disapproval of the elders of the 
family. Mrs. Catesby had discernment to per- 
ceive the stecling good qualities which dwelt in 
her neice’s breast, wotwithstanding her volatility 
and indisoretious, and hoped that time and her 
son’s superioe judgment and firmer mind, would 
counteract and subdue their ill-consequences. 


o pe endured and labor aimuosi secreaiion, | nave 


Thus she | 





How long Georgiana would have remained in 
delightful masings ou the expected happiness of | 
seeing her beloved cousin is uncertain, had she 
aot been imtercrupted by the entrance of the girl 
who acted the part of waiting-woman to all the 
young ladies, (Mrs. Catesby rightly deeming. it 
quite superfluous for each to have a maid ) She 
bore in her hand a long piece of paper containing 
an acceant of articles purchased at different pe- 
riods of a milliner when the quarterly allowance 
had been expended too soon, which was nota very 
rare occurrence. 

Georgiana trembled as she took the paper in her 
hand, and her trepidation increased when she 
viewed the amount, and Janet at the same time in- 
formed her the millinec’s daughter waited below 
for the sum. 

“T have nota tenth part of the money !” she ex- 
claimed, “ you must tell her to call in a fortnight, 
and by that time I shall have my fresh quarter, 
and be able te settle it.” 

“ The girl made me promise, I would entreat 
you to let me have it,” said Junet, “as she said 
her mother, who was a widow, was in great dis- 
tress ; she has been for some weeks il), which has 
Puta stop to hee business, increased her expenses, 
etc.” 

“ Hold, held!” interrupted Georgiana ;.“ pray 
tell me no more; what shall Ldo ? 1 have only a 
few dollars in the world; my aunt [dare not ap- 
ply to: she would be angry if she knew I had 
contracted a debt; my cousins, have none of them 
any money, ( know, excepting Harriet, and she is 
from home—what shall 1 do ?” 

“Ido nut know, indeed, Miss,” was Janet's an- 
ewer, and Georgiana burst into a fresh paroxysm 
of grief. 

“Oh! that [ had not bought these articles! Oh! 
that Harriet or Graham were here! Ob! that I 
had not given away that money! But it is too 
late to repent. Here, Janet, take this, perhaps 
you can add to it some of your own; if you can, I 
will pay you double when I receive some more ; 


* tell her I have given her my all, but she shall 
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the rest 28 J % 9 atew days, ior], Jlove to 
borrow itof Graham when he comes.” ted, it lo 
Janet retired to follow her mistress’ Comtands uttered. 
\leaving the young tady m a state of mind far from « Wh 
enviable. about th 
On the day appointed Graham Catesby arrives BB how g2: 
and the heat of Georgiana beat high with plee I eweetly 
sure, only inverrupted by the thought of the dis HP The flov 
closure she was to make of her indiseretions, ag HR they see 
But she cowld not ent ME amid the 

upon it on the first day of his arrival; she evylj seem hi 
not bear to incur his reboke so soon. The vey ME and rive 
was devoted to a variety of visits ; no opportunity MBB and the 
therefore occurred during its hours, for she say HR with sm 
him not alone ; she retired dissatisfied to her pi. « Geo 
low, but on the following day they had planned ay I gcrutini: 
equestrian excursion. Graham would, of cours, [kn 
be her companion, and as they rede alone she r. hearted 
solved the disclosure should be made ; with this may col 
determination, Georgiana closed her eyes for Hi presenc 
sleep. joyous a 
The party were to assemble at break fast at the «The 
house of Mrs Catesby; they came, and the mon Bi misery ‘ 
ing was bright and favorable, but be, for whomthe Hi be adde 
excursion was planned, was absent. In som “The 
alarin his mother made inquiry of the servantsif BRM she ans 
lhe was up or had been seen; the answer was, think of 
* that be had arisen early, as was fs custom,to surely, | 
take a morning stroll.” Breakfast was concluded the will 
and Mrs. Catesby, in increased anxiety, rang feel the 
desire some one might be sent in quest of her son, “Nay 
Georgiana, with tears in her eyes, longed to po concelv 
pose herself as the messenger, and wagilst thing generot 
were in this state, the object of their solicitude er the mea 
tered, Geor 
Anexclamation of pleasure escaped the lips of be made 
every one present, and Georgiana, whose feeling and the 





were not often subject to restraint, burst into tears ground, 





Grieves at the distressing fears he had awaker Bi « certai 
ed, Graham apologized for his absence ; an a “She 
of mercy, he said, had alone caused his detention, ed my d 


and he trusted the party would pardon his. seen plainin 











ing neglect. “Oh 

The horses were ordered, the equestrians equip Hi know,” 
ped.and soon the gay cavaleade moved in pr subject 
cession from the door, forgeiful of the anxiety “Yo 
which they had so lately been the subjects, Gee gan, «| 
giana alone excepted, who longed to know whit Bil find i 
act of goodness her dear Graham had performed, gor, bor 


and trusted he would make it known to her during 
the course of the day. 

It was a brilliant morning in May, and aso 
party quitted the confines of the city a fresh Ife 
seemed to animate their frames; a gentle breer 





wafted the odors of the innumerable flowers @ entered 
regale the smell, the ear caught the music of the Hi As noc 
groves, and the eye wandered over a landscape of BRS and 1 y 





surpassing loveliness. There are some of natures 
most enchanting ecenes in the very neighbor 

of New-York, as thengh her Almighty Maker 
had designed its inmates shonld with litte difficul- 
ty embrace the pleasures they afford. 

“Ob, what a lovely morning ! was the offre 
peated exclamation of Georgiana, as she rode by 
the side of her cousin, with a heart beating I G0 
son withthe scene. Gentle reader: have you net 
often done the same, when enjoying a 


weat? If you have wot Jenvy not your feeling* 
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5, or] », MB} Jove to hear the expressions of pleasure reitera-) sist, while two younger children clung around 


ted, it looks as though the heart felt what the lips/ their mother, weeping bitterly.” 
omtands, I yttered. | “ Was he dragging her to prison !” Georgiana 
1d far from « Whata lovely morning,” cried Georgiana for) asked i ; 
about the twentieth time. Oh, how happy and| “ Uvenso,! shortly understood, for a debt it was 
'Y arrived HR how gay every thing looks! The birds, how} notin the pogr woman’s power to liquidate; not 
With plee MB weetly they are singing, they must be happy!) from any extravagance of her own, but from the 
of the dis. HP The flowers, I could fancy the flowers look happy,| unprincipled and thoughtless conduct of those pets 
tions, and MEE they seem to raise their beautiful heads, and smile, | sons she in her turn trusted.” 


d uot ent HP amid their most odoriferous perfumes! The winds\ ‘ Poor woman!” sighed Georgiana, thoughtful- 


) breathless anxiety. 


she evul Mi seem happy as they murmur by! The brooks! ly. 

The Vert and rivers appear joyous in the warm sunbeams— ‘* How little,”’ Graham continued, “do persons 
Pportunity MEP and the very skies seem to look down upon us) of fashion consider, when they give an order for 
or she say with smiles !” ! the decorations of their persons, and fail to make 
to her pil. “Georgiana,” asked he, accompanied with a| the just return in its proper time,—how little da 
banned a) MP scrutinizing look, « what is happiness ?” | they think of the wretchedness they may be caus 
f cours. «[ know not, dear Graham,” replied the light-| ing ; they forget their trades-peoples’ bills will be 


ne she re. hearted girl, “in what the happiness of others | due at certain seasons, whether they pay or not, 

With this may consist, but mine depends on the affectionand! and if the latter, their ruin must be the conse- 

eyes for presence of those I love, and in seeing every thing | quence.” = 
joyous around me.” “ And did you do any thing to relieve the poor 





fast at the “Then you could be happy supposing all the} woman and her family ?” Georgiana asked in 
the mor misery of the world were hidden from your sight?’’| great concern. , 

whom the he added with further emphasis. | I did—TI paid the man his claim, and thus re- 
Tn some “There is always misery in this wide world,”’| lieved them from their heaviest calamity.” 

ervants if she answered ; ‘“‘and if we were continually to| “ Dear, kind, generous Graham!” she inter- 
wer Was, think of it, we should be unceasingly wretched ;/ rupted, and she could with difficulty prevent her- 
"Ustoin, 0 surely, Graham, you do not deem that such is| sett from endeavoring to throw her arms round 
onc luded the will of God, else would the most sensitive ever} his neck. 

y, rang (0 Hie feel the heaviest load of misery?” «“ Then,” he pursued, “I sat down to consult 
f her son, “ Nay, nay—” and Graham paused, “ can you) with her as to the best means. of re-establishing 
»d to pro conceive, dear Georgiana,” he continued, “ of aj her in her business.” 

ist things generous person being happy when they had been} “ And what means did you adopt ?” 

itude en the means of injuring another ?”’ “She gave me a list of het debtors; I agreed to 


Georgiana started. “Surely Graham could not| visit them severally for her, and state her situa- 
ye lips of HA bemade acquainted with her late indiscretions ?”| tion, pressing on them to settle the demands she 
> feelings andtheconscience-striken girl cast her eyes to the | claimed, that she may be once again reinstated in 
yto tears. ground, “No,” she with difficulty articulated, competence.” 


awaken: “ certainly not.” ta, Georgiana turned pale. 

: an act “Shall [ tell you the circumstance which cans=} “One of her creditors,” Graham continued, 
‘ete ntion, ed my delay this morning ?” he asked, without ex-| fixing his eyes on his companion, “ is a young 
11s. seen plaining the drift of his last question. lady, who, though amiable, generous, and one 


“Oh! yes, dear Graham, I am all anxiety to} who could not deliberately injure a fly, must be 
ns equi fmm know,” was her eager reply, delighted to drop the | thoughtless and inconsiderate inethe highest de- 


in pr subject. gree ; she has an allowance from her family quite 
pxiety of “You are aware, my dear Geergiana,” he be-| suflicient to satisfy all her demands, yet she incurs 
ts, Geor HE can, “Lam in the habit of taking a morning walk,/ debts without their knowledge, for articles quite 
ow what I find it braces the frame, and gives me more vi-| superfluous, nay, almost useless ” 





rformed, gor, both of body and mind, for the studies, or other! “ Spare me, spare me !” interrupted Georgiana, 
x during sceupations of the day. ‘This morning I rambled | bursting into a passion of tears; “ spare me, dear 
w and down some of the lesser streets, which| Graham, Lam punished enough without your re- 


id as our were almost vacant, when I was attracted to a) proaches—I shail die beneath your anger.” 

esh life shop in which were some beautiful artificial flow-| “I am not angry,” he answered, and he cast on 
e breeze ers for sale. I thought of you and my sisters, and | her one of his most affectionate smiles; “I only 
wers 10 entered with the intention of being a purchaser. | trust it willge a lesson to you for the future.” 


» of the As noone answered my repeated calls and knocks,| “ Dry your tears, I entreat you, dear cousin,” 
cape Of BRS and I was unwilling to go without your presents, | Graham continued, “I cannot bear to see you 
nature’ Iventured to tap ata door at the extremity of the | weep ; the widow and her little ones are happy 
borhood shop, which I judged must lead into the sitting-| now, and you must be happy too,—only bear in 
Maker room of the family—nor was I mistaken; but the | mind the circumstances when you again feel 
diffcul HB seene which presented itself in that apartment | tempted to incur a debt which is unnecessary.” 
when the door opened to my touch, I think Ishall| * ‘The articles were many of them presents for 
p ofi-rt- BR Never forget! A man of ruffian-like aspect was| my younger cousins, of artificial flowers and rib- 
rode by dragging a middle-aged, respectable looking wo-| bons” she returned, 
in aol if Man, pale and haggard with sickness and distress, | « You must for the future, my dear Georgiana, 
yeu pot acouch apon which she seemed to have been | be just before you are generous,” he pursued ; 
similar H Feclining ; a girl, of about fifteen, knelt with elasp-| we must remember there jis no generosity in 
lings: HB °d hands and upfaised eyes, imploring him to de-| giving that which is not our own, or in injuring one 
28 









sacrifices it must be of our own comforts, not those 
of others. 


Py * * * * 


About five years transformed Georgiana Derwin 
Mrs. Graham Catesby, and never were nuptials 
solemnized under happier auspices. Here was 
not now the happiness she formerly felt, derived 
from the elastic spirits of youth, wrought upon by 
pleasurable scenes and smiling faces, but that 
happiness which is far more permanent, grounded 
upon the approval of her conscience and the un- 
wavering and deserved love and esteem of him 
who was the world to her. 

In a small but elegant mansion, a few miles 
from the city, they reside, dispensing joy to all 
within the precincts of their abode. Georgiana 
has now learned to temper generosity with pru- 
dence and justice ; and often does she talk of the 
incident which first impressed, by dear-bought ex- 
perience, the wholesome duty on her mind. 











Complimentary Benefit. 


Tue following admirable address was delivered 
by Mrs. G. Barrett, at the Tremont Theatre, Bos- 
ton, on the occasion of the “ Complimentary 
Benefit” tendered to Mr. Johnson, at the conclusion 
of his engagement, and preparatory to his opening 
at the New York National Theatre. His gentle- 
manly, unassuming manners and strict integrity, 
secured him many sincere friends at Boston; and 
in coming amongst us a stranger, and withal an 
American, possessing talent of a rare and diversi- 
fied order—a chaste and natural actor of the old 
school, we hope his merits will be justly apprecia- 
ted—notthe less so, because of his being brought 
in direct collision, by personating the same range of 
characters, with our old favorite Placide. The 
address was written by Isaac C. Pray, Esq. at the 
request of the committee of gentlemen who ar- 
ranged the benefit. Any remark from us on its 

originality would be needless—it speaks for 
itself; such an address would have contributed 
largely in adding to the effect of either of the 
“ Festivals” given in this city. 
For him who long, armed with magician skill, 
Has swayed the mind and bent it to his will— 
Who to the heart in accents stern can speak 
« And call down iron tears from Pluto's cheek’— 
Or wreathe the lip in smiles and glad the eye, 
And bid the brow relax its gravity— 
Who, true to Nature's ever-varying mood, 
Can change from ‘ grave to gay,’ from soft to rude ; 
Who has surveyed the heart's remotest cell, 
And can depict its varied feelings well— 
For him, | plead to-night—plead, did I say, 
Before such judges as I here survey ? 
Let his own merits advocate his cause, 
In this fair court where Reason guides the laws— 
Where Taste and Beauty constantly preside, 
And cases of appeal, with: truth decide ! 
Let those areund, who many a night have been 
Entranced spectators of the passing scene. 
And felt the changing influence of the hour, 
As Grief or Joy by turns displayed their power, 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT &c. 
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person to procure another pleasure; if we make | Say, if our tried-one may have cause to fear 



















The strict cross-questioning of the critics here} 



















Ah no! the cause is good—the verdict just— ] 
He lives—with you still lives, as Merit alway 
must. 

Oft have you seen him tottering o’er the stage, Rea! 
With all the frost and peevishness of age— « Some 
To eye and ear alone a true antique— hinted | 
Nature herself could scarce detect the trick ! Journa 
Or, as his voice in naval phrase might fall Sinc 
He seemed, in sooth, some rough old admiral, of it, @ 
And as he moved, Imagination flew tracted 
To view his ship and mingle with the crew. the lat 
In every part, his action chaste and fair, satire ¢ 
So like to life we deemed no acting there— Journa 
So true to Nature every look was thrown, a 
Each part he played appeared to be his own, 

a 

If fail the actor in his task to show 7 
The soul’s emotions—signs of joy or woe— Land ¢ 
Do not his failures oft from those proceed 4 
Who might with ease bestow the actor’s meed- Light | 
That praise, deprived of which the artist dies, va 
Applause—the wings which bear him to te MBP And ri 





skies ! 





But he, for whom we now your voice invite, 
Needs not that aid to eall his powers to sight; 
No unfelt cheer can weigh his spirit down— 
No heartless welcome, bitterer than a frown: 
Yet will the loud applause, the hearty cheer 
Make no harsh music to his grateful ear— 
Nor may we doubt but in his heart will swell 
A thankful memory of to-night’s farewell— 
For each one here will cry with feeling true— 


‘ Johnson farewell! A happy life! Adieu! 
















Health. 
«Sez how she bounds athwart the verdat 





















meads, with blushing cheek, and bright locks q 
floating on the breeze.” Por h 
Health ! thou first of blessings, searcely valued 1 
till thou art lost, oh! would that thou wert min Two 
again! for what is life without thee? a tissue @ ' 
sad hours, long nights of restlessness, and daysd Sines 
pain. Possessed of thee, the very feeling of & 
istence is a bliss that none but those who taste cs Twa 
guess at; for them each balmy breeze brings# ' 
its wing fresh vigor to their frame ; the perfum Hes 
of the infant flowers, the hum of busy insects, and | 
the bird’s wild chaunt, raise their spirits toa pitth 
of joy the faded form of sickness ne'er ean feel; The 
the soul bowed down by grief, the frame trembling ' 
‘peath the smart of pain, the charms of nate Whe 
waken not that glowing thrill that dances in # 
bosom of bright Health. Maid of the laughing ime Whe 
brow, in vain I woo thy smiles; health flies ™ . 
still, and joins the rosy train of joyous infancy,” Ore 
chase the butterfly o’er hill and dale, or twit? 
sweet garlands of the waking flowers, that ™* Hw); 
their dewy cups to Heaven, unconscious that the | 
hand is near that dooms them to destruction ; 8% Am 
happy creatures! you pluck the flowers, and the 
hand of care will pluck the buds of pleasure from Wit 
your breasts, and plant her thorns to flourish ® 
their stead. Then Health adieu! she flies the # And 





proach of care. ANNETTE 
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ORIGINAL. 
Random Thoughts. 
BY A CARELESS MAN. 

NO. V. 


Reapen:—In a previous number, I gave thee 
«Some passages in the life of Mr. Snubbs,” and 
hinted in my last something respecting a certain 
Journal kept by that celebrated individual. 

Since that time, I have perused the greater part 
of it, and with the permission of Mr. Snubbs, ex- 
tracted & portion of a “ Poem,” and a “ Review;” 
the latter, 1 doubt not, the author intended as a 
satire on some learned critic. I quote from his 


Journal literally : 
‘FRAGMENT OF AN UNFINISHED POEM.” 


«The summer’s sun had sunk behind the far off 
hills of France ; 

Land of the olive and the vine—of music and the 
dance ; 

Light fleecy clouds of thousand hues, bespread the 
vault above, 

And richest notes of melody, proclaimed the hour 
of love. 


Within a time-worn castle sat, a maiden passing 
fair, 

But on her face was visible, the marks of grief 
and care ; 

Her lustrous eyes, like jewels shone, within their 
pearly sphere, 

And coursing down her spotless cheek, fled many 
a burning tear. 


Bright jewels sparkled from her brow—they could 
not her bedeck, 

Rich fowing locks of dark brown hair, fell clus- 
tering on her neck 5 


| Her bosom “ white as living snow,” did all too 


quickly beat, 
For hope deferred and cold neglect, in unison did 
meet. 


Two long and dreary years had fled—a third was 
hurrying o’er, 

Since Juan left his ‘‘ ladie love,” to breast the 
ranks of war ; ‘ 

Twas honor called him to the field—ambition 
made him brave, 

He swore to right his country’s wrongs, or failing : 
find a grave. 

The maiden’s thoughts were wandering back, to 
that eventful hour, 

When first she felt love’s witchery, and yielded to 
its power ; 

When in the Spring of joyous hopes, she knew 
not grief, or care, 

Or e’er his absence blanch’d her cheek, with ruin 
and despair. 

While thus she sat in thought immersed, and 
wiped each glit’ring tear, 

A minstrel’s harp—a minstrel’s voice, stole softly 
on her ear ; 


With magic skill he struck the chords—melo- 
Sulieteen ome 


And in a joyous, merry strain—harmoniously lie 
sung :— 
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“ A young maiden dwelt 
In a castle hard by, 
Whose beauty surpassing, 
With any might vie; 
Her heart was as pure 
As the stream of the fountain, 
That gurgles along, 
By the side of the mountain. 


Her mind was a treasure, 
With virtue o’erflowing 
And great was her pleasure, 

Affection bestowing ; 
Her life glided on, 

Like the rivulet flowing, 
To its far distant home, 

No rupture yet knowing. 


And many the friends, 
That seemed to adore het, 
And many the lovers, 
That knelt low before her ; 
One Juan there came, 
And their vows were soon plighted, 
And bright burnt love’s flame, 
By which both were united. 


The clarion of war, 
Rung loud thro’ the grove, 
And Juan forsook, 
The pleasures of love ; 
His charger was ready, 
In the valley below, 
‘One kiss from my charmer, 
And to battle I go.’ 


His foot in the stirrup, 
His hand on the rein, 
And like lightning he speeds, 
O’er mountain and plain ; 
The din of the battle, 
The fainting for breath, 
*Mid them all Juan fought, 
For freedom, or death. 


His sword glistened bright, 
In the rays of the sun, 
In the ’midst of the fight, 
Fame, honor, he won; 
But a levelling blow, 
Felled him low to the gtound, 
While the wounded and dying; 
Were falling around. 


But time hurried on, 
And Juan endeavored, 
To find his fair lady, 
No more to be severed ; 
Look forth from the lattice, 
Lady—look without fear, 
For my ballad is finished 
And thy lover is here.” 


>, &#* @ *# &@ @& © © © © & & 


Here the author bas introduced some uninter: 
esting memoranda, and then follows a 
Review of @ celebrated Poom, by the “ Great Um 


known,” New York. Not published by Harper 
& Brothers, 1836. “% 


For the edification of the reader, we copy the 
principal part of the poem !— 
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«“ There was aman, in our town, ,it. Without the sublimity of Milton, the tuner; 

And he was wondrous wise, equability of Pope, or the tenderness of Otway; 

He jump’d into a briar bush, | must be conceded that the knowledge of humay 

And scratched out both his eyes | character our author displays, is much like Some 


| of the verses of the Swan of Avon. We are sats 
fied, however, that neither Shakspeare or any of 
He jump’d into another bush, | aaeen Ga sodihahiediiiads of his age wrote i 
And scratch’d them in again.” me Se eee 
y /and magnificent, and the curious observer will k 

Since the time of Homer, perhaps there has) struck with the resemblance which each lig 
been no poet possessing the lofty genius, unbound-| bears with those of Shakspeare, both poet 
ed fancy and extended range of information of having concentrated a post of ideas in each sep 
the master-spirits of the olden tyme, who is so ‘tence. The piece before us, commences thus; 
little known as the author of those pathetic and 
spirit-stirring lines contained in a poem, the name | 
of which, has almost become obsolete. Indeed; On first perusing this line, the reader is struck 
ithas not yet been ascertained, with any sufii-| with the great depth of feeling, which the authy 
cient degree of accuracy, who the author is, or in| possessed. “ There was aman.” Whata th 
what age this splendid production was ushered | of ideas rush upon the mind !—* There, was; 
into existence. We have heard it asserted, and| man,” but death has felled him to the earth. Ih 
with considerable assurance, that it firstappeared, is now among “ the things that were, but are not” 
during the reign of Anne, butfrom unquestionable Perhaps he was a christian, a gvod man, andre 
data in our possession, we ate satisfied, that it spectable citizen; not living upon the bounty 
was published, at a much earlier period. ‘Tliere | his neighbors, but relying npen his own industy 
can be no doubt, however, as to the antiquity of| for support. Perhaps he was a poet, or a philow 
the production, for we find an extract from it pub-| pher; certainly he was a philosopher, for tk 
lished in a German paper, some centuries since. | deeds he performed, according to the sense of te 
Like the author of “ Junius’ Letters,” the writer, | poet, prove him to have been such ; but We pry 
it appears, was desirous of allowing his produc- | ceed with our Review— 


tion to be handed to posterity, while his name re- | “There was a man in our town, 
mained in embryo. mt dni bn cots eostliveena 

It often happens, that poets of extreme sensibili- 
ty and sensitiveness, are led io believe that the 
public, do not properly appreciate their sublime 
imaginings, and itis not unlikely that our author 
contented himself, with relying upon posterity for 
a full and just appreciation of his soul-thrilling 
productions. It wasa glorious thought to imagine, | 


that when his bones should be whitening in his ; 
tomb, and his eyes closed in death, that the ebul- | ™senuity too, whieh perhaps could only be equ 
litions of his mind and fancy, would become fami-| — by McDonald Clarke, whose poems, by the 
liar as “ household words,” throughout the world; | 1 p & bear a strong resemblance to those of ow 
that millions yet unborn, would admire the giant | author. ; 
intellect and creative fancy of the poet, whost “ He jumped into a briar bush.” 
verse causes the blood to thrill through the veins, | The character of the hero, now begins to dev 
and the bosom to swell with emotion. (ope itself. If he “ jump/d into a briar bush,” its 
The true poet’s path, though often a “ vale of | very reasonable to suppose, that he rana shortdie 
tears,” is nevertheless gloriously bedecked with | tance previously, in order that he might jum 
flowers. He wanders through the bright creations with more force, and if he ran and jumped, itis 
of thought, and revels in all the luxuriance of the | equally as natural to suppose that he was notit 
imagination. He drinks at the fount of feeling—! advanced in years. Here lies the great art of 
he sips of the inspiring waters of Helicon, and he | our poet: in three short lines he has proved he 
breathes the pure air of Parnassus. He is the | hero a middle aged man, for he knew too much® 
creature of another element. Wreapt in the soli-| be exceedingly young; he has proved him a ma 
tude of his own mind, he “ sees with eyes, we | of sense, and a philosopher. 
cannot see”’—he “ hearsa voice, we cannot hear.” Now come the intense interest of the story; the 
The air, the earth and the elements are living | plot begins to thicken, 


with the spirit of poetry, and the poet culls a “ And scratched out both his eyes.” 


moral from the meanest blade of grass—finds | He did not become blind lie Mittee, howell 


“* sermons in stones, and good in every thing?) . , 
The poem which we have introduced to the | for he could not seq at all. Our hero still has hi 
sight, for the poet says :— 


notice of the reader, certainly does not belong to | ; 
any of the poets since the Elizabethan age, for “« And when he saw his eyes were out.” 

without reiterating the reasons before adduced re-| Now the question arises, how could he have 
Jative to its antiquity, it requires no extraordinary | seen that his eyes were out when he had none ® 
degree of penetration to discover that neither! sce with? The poet has here soared too high 
Shakspeare, Massinger, Otway, Pope, Dryden, the regions of sumblimity, to allow us to undes 
or Milton, have written any thing at all resembling ) stand him 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 


‘“ There was a man in our town.” 


What pains the author has taken to make know 
'to the reader, the character of bis hero! He na 

only proves him “ wondrous wise” by the phile 
| sophy of his exploits, but devotes a line expressy 
| Stating that he was a man of wisdom, and at tk 
same time, in introducing the word “ wise,” 
finds an appropriate rhyme for “ eyes,” a pieced 
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And when he saw his eyes were out 
With all his might and main, 
He jump’d into another bush.” 


The man must have been a horticulturist, for 
his knowledge of bushes is every where percepti- 
ble. He did not heedlessly rush into the same 
bush, but he sought another better calculated to 
replace his, eyes in their sockets. Nor did he 
wish to leave his work unfinished, for summoning 
all his energies—his ‘* might and main,” be forth- 
with “ jump’d into another bush,” and with all the 
skill of Scudder, thé oculist, he “ scratched them 
in again.” This completes the poem, and the 
reader, after having his mind wrought to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, by the hero’s losing his 
eyes, is equally gratified in having the plot so hap- 
pily adjusted. 

On reflecting upon this wonderful production, it 
really seems surprising that its author has never 
been heard of. Well might he have said with 
Byron— 


« [have not loved the world or the world me— 
I have not heeded its rank vanities, 
Orcried aloud, in worship of an echo.” 


All that is splendid in diction, beautiful in ima- 
gination, and faithful in narration, belong to our 
author, and pathos, sublimity and truth, are every 
where apparent. 

In conclusion, we would call the attention of the 
young poets of the nineteenth century to the pro- 
ductions of this poet, who without the defectiveness 
of rhythm which characterises Byron, or the sensu- 
ality of Tom Moore, adds chasteness to elegance of 
language, and correctness of style, to sublimity of 
thought.” J. E. V. 


aaa 
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Theatrical Squabbles. 


Mucu has been said of the affair between 
Macrzapy and Busy, but such altercations are 
not unfrequent in the dramatic profession. A 
lady of the name of Montacux, was, some years 
ago, a favorite actress at the theatre in Hull, Eng- 
land, where a Mrs. Hupson shared with her the 

ir. Those ladies could never agree, vi- 
olent quaveels were continually occurring, and 
tach lady had her respective party, distinguished 
by the appellations of the “‘ Montagues” and 
“Capulets.”” Mrs. Hudson selected the play of 
Henry the Second, for her benefit, in which Mrs. 
Montague was cast for the Queen; but the charac- 
ter was so repugnant to her inclination, that she 
grew sulky, and refused to study her part. When 
the play was to begin, an apology was made for 
her, it being said that she “ had been prevented, 
by illness, from studying the part, and, therefore, 
begged permission to read it.” Mrs. Hudson’s 
friends immediately started up to resent the insult, 
and the audience siding with them, Mrs. Montague 
Was called upon to account for her conduct. At 
: ,» amidst constderable uproar, on she went, 
Marage, and told the audience that she would 
read the part, hut that illness had prevented her 

studying it. The audience replied, that if 
the did not perform the part as was her duty, they 
Would send for the cookmaid from the first ale- 
in the neighborhood to read it. Upon 











hearing this, she placed herself in a tragic attitude, 

| and exclaimed aloud—*“ So, I may not be permit- 
| ted to read the Queen?” “No, no, no—off, off, 
|off !” “ Well, then,” cried she, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘ Curse you all!” and throwing the book 
jat a man’s head in the pit, she made her exit 
amidst the laughter of some, and the indignant 
| hisses of other portions of the audience. 








Taste in Dress. 

Upox this interesting subject we are able to lay 
before our readers the following piquant observa- 
tions from the talented pen of the Hon. Miss Caro- 
line Beauclerk, of whom and whose recent 
publication we may have another occasion of 
speaking. ‘I am not surprised at a ball-room 
striking foreigners with admiration. The patri- 
cian and courtly bearing of the high-born ladies 
of fashion, and the aristocratic thorough-bred look 
of their daughters bear away the palm from every 
other country. I admit, that when an English- 
woman is ugly, it is to a surpassing degree. I 
wish my pretty countrywomen would reform both 
their style of dress, and their mode of dancing. 
The subject of female dress has been deemed im- 
portant enough to be commented on by Addison, 
and many other learned men. Sir Philip Sidney 
maintained that “ the comeliness of the clothes 
depends on the comeliness of the body.” Julias 
Cesar passed an edict, forbidding unmarried 
women wearing jewels. Female attire has now 
no such guardians ; fashion rules all with despo- 
tic sway. If sleeves resembling balloons are in 
vogue, the Brobidignag of five feet nine, and the 
Lilliputian of four feet odd, wear them the same 
size. Why should not every lady have a style of 
dress of her own, instead of adapting that system 
of uniformity which exists in a large ball-room? 
Every champion is seen dressed in the “ regula- 
tion” satin robe, with the ordinary accompaniment 
of a velvet or crape hat and feathers. The young 
ladies all dressing so much alike, give a salon de 
danse the appearance of a large national school.” 

—_—_—_—_— 
Voices. 

Waar magic is there in a voice! forms may 
change, but voices never; those dear familiar 
tones, strike when they will upon the ear, are sure 
to find an echo in the heart. Years may roll on— 
the hoy become a man, and even the jetty locks 
be silvered o’er by time; the voice is still the 
same ; and he who we had passed (as though a 
stranger) by, let him but breathe the tones that we 
were wont to hear, and recollection is awakened 
from her trance. Oh! how the voice of those 
we love thrills to our hearts; few, I believe, but 
own its power. How often have [ heard repeated, 
“knew you by your voice.” What would [ 








give to hear some voices now! If in another state 
of being (and such I hope. will be the case) we 
meet, and recognize each other, what rapture will 
it be to hear above, the heavenly tones of each 
dear voice we heard and loved on earth. 
ANNETTE. 


; 











If we mend our own faults, and t our 
errors, we shall have enough to employ us, with- 


out sitting in judgment on other people's. 
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The Fishers of Stotfield. 
Tne 25th of December, 1806, was one of those 








purpose, her anxiety that none of the other fishe, 
men should put to sea on this occasion. Amo 
other methods by which she conveyed to them thy 


days which will long be remembered with mourn- | anxiety, and forewarned them of the danger ¢ 


ful feelings on the Morayshire coast. 


It was | persisting in the resolution to fish which they hy 


ushered in by one of the most calm and beautiful that morning formed, she took her father’s hat 
mornings which ever visited our northern climate. | his head, and, laying it down on the ground, shook 


There was indeed a peculiar geniality in it. Not 
a breath of wind made the smallest conscious un- 
dulation in the air. It appeared as if nature had 
shed a special freshness on all her works. The 
sky wore that indescribably beautiful appearance 
which is produced by an admixture of a blue with 
a lightish grey color, and which imparts something 
resembling a golden tinge to the sun’s ray, when 
emitted through it. If there be such a science as 
the physiognomy of nature, the greatest proficients 
in that science would, on perusing the appearance 
she presented on the morning in question, have 
laid it down as asettled point that for that day, 
at least, there was not the least chance of unpro- 
pitious weather. For some days preceding the 
25th of December, the weather had been so incle- 
ment and boisterous that the fishing boats were 
prevented from putting to sea; and accordingly 
the favorable auspices, under which the morning 
in question dawned upon them, were looked upon 
by the fishermen asa special boon from heaven— 
as one of the countless proofs which are daily 
furnished to mankind, that the gifts of Providence 
are conferred with a lavish hand on our earth, 
notwithstanding the ingratitude of man. With the 
first streaks of the morning’s light every fisherman 
in the village of Stotfield arose from his bed, and 
against nine o’clock had completed the requisite 
preparations for going to sea. The number of 
boats belonging to this village at the time was 
three, and these three contained twenty-one hands, 
being all the able-bodied male persons belonging 
to the place who were thus employed for that 
day's labors on the face of the great deep. Just 
as the men had taken their respective stations in 
the boats, and were about to commit themselves to 
the watery elements, Charlotte Bain, a young girl, 
of about twenty years of age, and who all her life- 
time had been both deaf and dumb, came running 
from the village to the shore in breathless haste. 
She instantly jumped into the hoat in which her 
father was, and, seizing him by the breast of his 
coat, motioned him to return on shore. The un- 
fortunate creature’s father, imagining that it was 
some foolish notion she had taken, to have him 
out of the boat, wished to take no notice of her 
dumb but expressive entreaties. On pereciving 
this, she at one time clung to him, her manner dis- 
playing a striking union of the piteous with the 
frantic; while at another she dragged him with 
an almost supernatural force out of the boat. The 
father was afraid that, if, when his daughter was so 
warmly opposed to his going to sea, he should dis- 
regard her wishes, the first thing he should hear on 
his return would be her bereavement of reason, or 
perhaps that she had committed the crime of self- 
destruction. He therefore left the boat, intimating 
to his fellow-fishermen that he would that day re- 
main athome. The dummie—the name by which 
the young woman was usually designated—then 
expressed, by every sign she could employ for the 











| it backwards and forwards, and then upset it. Aj 


the spectators understood perfectly that the im 
pression which had somehow or other been pr 
duced in her mind, and which she meant to conyey 
to theirs, was that the loss of the boats would) 
the consequence of the short voyage they wer 
abouttomake. Regarding it, however, in no othe 
light than as the consequence of some tem 
mental hallucination, they sneered at the dismal 
forebodings of the dummie, and with joyful heary 
left the shore for their fishing occupations on tk 
face of the deep. The dummie and her fathe, 
and all the other persons who had witnessed th 
departure of the fishermen, returned to their home 
after wishing them an abundant “ take, and wed 
back again.” 

Itis unnecessary to say that, with the sea cov 
tinually before them, the villagers of Stotfelj 
who remained at home were at all times acew 
tomed to look with an anxious eye to the mow 
ments of those of their relatives and friends wh, 
in the prosecution of their usual vocation, had is 
the little barks cast themselves on the bosomd 
the mighty waters. On the morning in question, 
they were not indifferent observers of their pr 
gress to and fro on the surface of the sea. After 
being some time “ out,” they saw them hoist ther 
sails and prepare for their return, most probably 
after having had a successful take. They pw 
ceeded gradually homewards, as the slight breex, 
which by this time stirred the air, enabled them, 
until within about a quarter of a mile of the show, 
when a tremendous gale from landward sprung » 
with what may be termed an instantaneous sé 
denness. The sails were in a moment taken dom, 
and every oar was immediately put in requisition 
in the hope of being thereby able to make heal 
against the wind. Every hand exerted bimsdl 
with more than supernatural strength ; but all ther 
endeavors did not enable them to make any pe 
ceptible progress towards land. Although thesly 
was perfectly clear, the gale had by this timeit 
creased to a perfect hurricane. Those in the littl 
village now saw the imminent danger in whith 
the fishermen were .exposed; and in a few m 
ments its entire population, old men, women asl 
children, were at the shore. But what could the 
do? What could a legion of the most able bodiet 
men in the kingdom, although present, have dont 
for the unfortunate beings exposed to the relentie# 
fury cf the caging elements? Nothing at all. Tw 
loud roaring of the sea—its mighty swells—com 
bined with the number and magnitude.of its bret 
kers, constituted a striking specimen of the ten 
cally sublime. The scene which was by this um 
presented on the shore was scarcely less affecting 
to behold than that of the boats in distress. 
number altogether standing by the side may hav? 
been about ninety. Never shall we forget the 
agony and dispair depicted in the most 
characters on their countenances, as they evé 
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moment expected to witness their fathers, hus-| might, in the overpowering feelings of the moment, 
bands, brothers and others related to them-by the} have fallen victims to their immeasurable sorrow. 


ties of the closest consanguinity, precipitated into 
the midst of the travailing ocean. The women 


| We do not overstep the limits of actual fact when 


we say that sleep visited not the senses of one 


ran about with dishevelled hair, uttering shrieks, | individual in the village—that not one eye closed 


to which one would have imagined that even} 
enraged inanimate nature could not have been} 


jeaf; and heart-rending exclamations of “ My 
father!” ‘‘My brother!” etc., which proceeded 
from the younger portion of those presext, ming- 
ling in mournfully rapid succession with the dismal 
howlings of the winds and the surly thunderings 
of the waves. All the spectators, in fact, young 
and old, seemed to be every thing but absolutely 
frantic. At this moment one of the boats upset, 
and, in an instant, the yawning deep received into 
its insatiable bosom all who were in it. One only 
rose again. He was a young man about the age 
of twenty. He caught hold of the boat, and for 
about a minute adhered to it; but while in the act 
of making a wafture of his hand, as if recognising 
and bidding a final adieu to those on the shore, one 
tremendous wave forcibly swept him from the 
keel of the boat to which he was clinging, and 
buried him torise no more. No description can do 
adequate justice to the scene which followed this 
dreadful catastrophe among the spectators on the 
shore; but there was one, a young and interesting 
woman of the age of twenty, on whose mind it 
produced a temporary frenzy or madness. In the 
frantic feeling of the moment she was in the act 
of plunging herself into the sea, from out of which, 
in its then tempestuous state, no earthly hand could 
have rescued her—when a young man from the 
neighboring village of Lossiemouth, the greater 
part of whose population were by this time on the 
spot, caught hold of her, and carried her, with the 
assistance of others, to the nearest house, where 
every attention was paid to her until the momentary 
cloud which obscured her intellects had passed 
away. The tempestuousness of the wind, if possi- 
ble, increased ; and the ocean raged and lashed 
herself without any abatement of her fury. In 
less than two minutes from the “ going down” of 
the first boat, a second, with every hand in it, sank 
in almost the same spot; and in a few seconds 
more the third and last, with all it contained, 
shared the same fate. Three of the fishermen 
rose above the water, and swam for several 
minutes; but then, like those before them, they 
sunk to perish. If any thing could by possibility 
have rendered the mournful scene of so many 
beings perishing, in the manner it has been 
attempted to describe, more distressing, it would 
have been the circumstance of one of the three 
men who kept themselves above water some 
minutes after the sinking of the boat struggling 
with the destructive element with his son, a boy of 
about eight years of age, and who had never been 
at sea before, in his arms, until both went down 
tnd perished together. ‘The scene which the sea- 
now exhibited is left for the reader to imagine, 
as any attempt to describe it woud be doing it an 
evident injustice. 
is, perhaps, however, but proper to remark 
but for the providential presence of strangers, 
‘ome of those more nearly related to the unfortu- 


hate men now stretched on the bottom of the sea! withering power to which no description can do 





for amoment during any part of the whole night. 
So overwhelming was the measure of their sorrow; 
that they could not even sufficiently compose 
themselves to recline on their beds, As if 
the extent of their grief had verged on absolute 
distraction, they alternately laid themselves on 
their couches, and arose and paced their apart- 
ments until the approach of morning. Daylight, 
after the elapse of a night which in length appear- 
ed to them like an age, did at last come; and such 
of them as were able to travel the distance went 
down with many of the inhabitants of Lossie- 
mouth to the sea-side, in order that the rite of 
Christian sepulture might be given to such of the 
bodies as had been washed ashore. Seven were 
found that morning, and the remainder in the 
course of that and the two following days. Among 
the first seven was the body of the young man who 
has been already mentioned as the one who caught 
hold of and clung to the keel of the first boat after 
it had been upset, and who, at the very moment of 
his being swept off for ever by a tremendous surge, 
had made an expressive wafture of his right hand, 
as if bidding a final earthly adieu to those on the 
shore who were doomed te be the spectators of so 
mournful a catastrophe. When his body was 
placed in the cottage which had so lately been his 
happy home, the interesting woman who immedi- 
ately on his perishing, on the preceding day, had 
only been prevented by the timely interference of 
a stranger from voluntarily plunging into the sea 
and sharing the same fate, pressed through those 
who had carried it thither, took it in her arms, 
and embraced it. And what, reader, think you 
was the reason of the young girl’s feeling a pecu- 
liarly deep interest in the unhappy fate of « the 
lost.” Why, she was his betrothed—nay she was 
his bride—nay, more still, she was on the afternoon 
of this very day to have been his wife. But the 
death of her apparent husband was not the only 
bereavement which this young woman sustained 
by the loss of the Stotfield boats. Along with him, 
and in the same boat, perished her father and only 
brother. The consequence of these accumulated 
bereavements was an extremity of sorrow which 
engendered consumption, of which she expired in 
the space of a few months afterwards. While in 
the act of interring in the churchyard of Dranie, 
the last body, which was that of an old man, 
John , which had been washed ashore, a 
middle-aged man, dressed in the habiliments 
of a soldier, came up to those who were present 
on the occasion, as if just come from Elgin. Not 
one of those at the funeral had any idea of who or 
what he was; and he looked about among the 
persons beside him as if they had been all equally 
strangers tohim. At last he inquired the name of 
the person to whom they were performing the Inst 
offices of humanity. He was informed that the 
deceased’s name wag John , a fisherman of 
Stotfield, who was drowned on this 25th instant. 
This simple annunciation broke on his ear with a 
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justice. The person whose remains had just been 
deposited in the grave, and whose coffin was not 
yet covered with the earth, was none other than 
his father. For upwards of twenty years the 
stranger had been in the army, performing many 
laborious and perilous services for his country. 
He had met with many “ moving accidents by 
flood and field.”” and had made many hair-breadth 
escapes with hig life, both when in and out of 
battle. The last scene of his services had been 
in India, from which he returned, bearing about 
with him palpable proofs of the scars and wounds 
he had received in the course of his engagements 
with the enemy. He had procured his discharge ; 
and, as a partial remuneration for the valorous 
exploits he had achieved in the course of his 
military career, Government had settled on him a 
handsome pension. He had returned home with a 
joyful heart, fondly hoping that his father would be 
still alive (he had heard of his mother’s demise 
some years before) to share with him, in his old 
age, the liberal pension.— Edinburgh Review, 














The Dinners of Richelieu. 
TRANSLATED FROM LE CAMELEON. 


During the time Cardinal Richelieu held such 
tyrannic sway in the legislative concerns of 
France, an old military officer who resided upon a 
smal! estate in Normandy, bad occasion to visit 
Paris on some private business. He had been 
some days in the capital when, on returning to his 
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earnestness. ‘I conjure you to recollect yoursel 
Have you never directly, or indirectly had ay 
communication personally or otherwise with the 
Prime Minister ?” 

“ Indeed, never to my knowledge.” 

“ Try again, limplore you,” continued the gen. 
tleman, with increased anxiety—* that circyp, 
stance is of the very greatest importance to yq 
although you may not believe it.” , 

“ Sir, you alarm me,” ejaculated the veteran,” 

“ Not «nnecessarily, 1 can assure—scrutiniy 
your conscience well. Have you ever alluded 
the Cardinal in any public way ?” 

“« Not that I can remember.” 

“ Never was guilty of a satirc, or—” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, yes, I had forgotten, whey 
at Court some time since, I published a few poems 
amongst them was an epigram, not very flattering 
to his highness.” 

“IT thought so—listen to the fatal lot which 
awaits you. The Cardinal has discovered in yo 
an enemy—his vengeance is terrible,—he neve 
invites me but when some horrid crimé is to b 
performed—you are the victim to-day.” 

** Horrible,” exclaimed the old officer—*“how 
may I believe you?” 

“ Lam the best authority for what you have jus 
learnt—In me you behold r 

“ Who?” 

“The Executioner! 1 feel happy in warning 
you—in saving at least one victim from premature 
death !” 























hotel one evening, he found on his table a note 
addressed to himself in the hand-writing of the 
Cardinal, which proved to be nothing Jess than an 
invitation to dine at the Chateau de Ruel, the next 
day. So great an honor was as surprising as it 
wasunexpected. He however attributed this high 
distinction to some friend at Court, and set out in 
time to arrive atthe hour appointed. The old sol- 
dier commenced his short journey on foot, and 
having ascended the hill of Neuilly, he perceived 
a cabriolet approaching. Having some doubt 
whether he had taken the right road, he inquired 
of the occupant of the vehicle his way to Ruel ? 

“To Ruel,” answered the stranger, “if you 
will accept of a seat in my chaise I shall be happy 
to drive you thither—that is my destination also?” 

With many thanks for this politeness our officer 
entered the cabriolet, and began to converse freely | 
with his new companion. 

“Tam going to dine with the Cardinal,” said 
the latter.” 

* Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the veteran, “ how 
very singular, Lam about to do the very same 
thing, yet L am at a loss to know how I deserve so 
high an honor, for never to my knowledge have I 
served his highness, in any way; neither have I 
been introduced to him.”’ 

“* How!" exclaimed the driver of the cabriolet, 
with surprise. And then changing his manner, he 
said slowly and sorrowfully, “You have never 
seen the Cardinal, and you and I are todine with 
him to-day ! I pity you !” 

“‘ Good Heavens, what has made you change 
countenance ?”’ 

** Call up every circumstance from the recesses 
your memory,” said the stranger, with great 














“How, how, canI reward you ?” said the 
teran. 

Only by keeping the secret of my having savel 
your life, and not forgetting me! Fly !—leave 
Paris with all speed!” 

The officer lost no time in descending from bis 
cab, and making the best of his way to Paris 
from whence he set out on the same evening onthe 
route to his residence in Normandy ; and it was 
not long after he had the double satisfaction of 
learning the death of Richelieu, and of proving 
and expressing his gratitude to his friend, the ei 
cutioner. 

This then is the history of the snug dinners # 
Ruel. They were always tete-a-tete parties, cor 
sisting of only three guests—the Cardinal, the 
executioner, and the victim. The cheer wascapr 
tal—rare dishes and excellent wines, which wert 
enhanced by the affability and bonhommie of the 
host. After dinner his Excellency would propo 
an adjournment to a neighboring apartment. 
entered first—then the executioner, and lastly the 
victim, who was instantly precipitated into a V 
under the floor, which was raised by the exec 
tioner by means of a spfing. ‘This was as quickly 
closed, and the “ finisher of the law” retv 
home, while the Cardinal retired to enjoy bis de- 
sert. 





Iv nothing is areform more needed than in the 
present system of social intercourse. _ It is humil 
iating to reflect upon the utter silliness of mveh 
what is called by the name of conversation, ® 
which passes as very interesting in mixed comp® 
nies. ‘This wasting of time in idle words is ™ 
of it ‘o be laid to the charge of woman. 
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‘The time is out of joint, oh cursed spirit, 
Phat ever I was born to set it right.’ 


is much HR Unued. 
Crassus looked at me=“ did I not tell you my 
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justice. The person whose remains had just been 
deposited in the grave, and whose coffin was not 
yet covered with the earth, was none other than 
his father. For upwards of twenty years the 
stranger had been in the army, performing many 

orious and perilous services for his country. 

had met with many “ moving accidents by 
flood and field.” and had made many hair-breadth 
escapes with his life, both when in and out of 
battle. The last scene of his services had been 
in India, from which he returned, bearing about 
with him palpable proofgf the scars and wounds 
he had received in the course of his engagements 
with the enemy. He had procured his discharge ; 
and, as a partial remuneration for the valorous 
exploits he had achieved in the course of his 
military career, Government had settled on him a 
handsome pension. He had returned home with a 


joyful heart, fondly hoping that his father would be 
still alive (he had heard of his mother’s demise 
seme years before) to share with him, in his old 
age, the liberal pension.— Edinburgh Review, 


The Dinners of Richelieu. 
TRANSLATED FROM LE CAMELEON. 


During the time Cardinal Richelieu held such 
tyrannic sway in the legislative concerns of 
France, an old military officer who resided upon a 
small estate in Normandy, had occasion to visit 
Paris on some private business. He had been 
some days in the capical when, on returning to his 
hotel one evening, he found on his table a note 
addressed to himself in the hand-writing of the 
Cardinal, which proved to be nothing less than an 
invitation to dine at the Chateau de Ruel, the next 
day. So great an honor was as surprising as it 
wasunexpected. He however attributed this high 
distinction to.some friend at Court, and set out in 
time to arrive atthe hour appointed. The old sol- 
dier commenced his short journey on foot, and 
having ascended the hill of Neuilly, he perceived 
a cabriolet approaching. Having some doubt 
whether he had taken the right road, he inquired 
of the occupant of the vehicle his way to Ruel ? 

“To Ruel,” answered the stranger, “if you 
will accept of a seat in my chaise I shall be happy 
to drive you thither—that is my destination also?” 

With many thanks for this politeness our officer 
entered the cabriolet, and began to converse freely 
with his new companion. 

“I am going to dine with the Cardinal,” said 
the laiter.” 

“Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the veteran, “ how 
very singular, I am about to do the very same 
thing, yet | am at a loss to know how I deserve so 
high an honor, for never to my knowledge have | 
served his highness, in any way; neither have I 
been introduced to him.” 

“* How!” exclaimed the driver of the cabriolet, 
with surprise. And then changing his manner, he 
said slowly and sorrowfully, “ You have never 
seen the Cardinal, and you and I are todine with 
him to-day ! I pity you !” 

*‘ Good Heavens, what has made you change 
countenance 7” 

** Cail up every circumstance from the recesses 
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earnestness. “I conjure you to recollect Yoursely 
Have you never directly, or indirectly had ay 
communication personally or otherwise with the 
Prime Minister ?” 

“ Indeed, never to my knowledge.” 

“ Try again, limplore you,” continued the ger, 
tleman, with increased anxiety—* that Circum, 
stance is of the very greatest importance to Voy 
although you may not believe it.” ; 

“ Sir, you alarm me,” ejaculated the veteran,” 

“Not ennecessarily, I can assure—scrutinia 
your conscience well. Have you ever alludedy 
the Cardinal in any public way ?” 

“« Not that I can remember.” 

“ Never was guilty of a satire, or—” 

“ Oh! I beg pardon, yes, I had forgotten, whe, 
at Court some time since, I published a few poeny 
amongst them was an epigram, not very flattering 
to his highness.” 

‘“‘T thought so—listen to the fatal lot whid 
awaits you. The Cardinal has discovered in yu 
an enemy—his vengeance is terrible,—he neve 
invites me but when some horrid crimé is to 
performed—you are the victim to-day.” 

“* Horrible,” exclaimed the old officer—“ hoy 
may | believe you?” 

“ Lam the best authority for what you have jug 
learnt—In me you behold " 

“ Who ?” 

“The Executioner! I feel happy in warning 
you—in saving at least one victim from prematur 
death !” 

‘How, how, can I reward you ?” said thew 
teran. . 

“ Only by keeping the secret of my having saved 
your life, and not forgetting me! Fly !—leaw 
Paris with all speed!” 

The officer lost no time in descending from his 
cab, and making the best of his way to Pari, 
from whence he set out on the same evening onthe 
route to his residence in Normandy ; and it was 
not long after he had the double satisfaction of 
learning the death of Richelieu, and of proving 
and expressing his gratitude to his friend, thee 
cutioner. 

This then is the history of the snug dinners # 
Ruel. They were always tete-a-tete parties, co» 
sisting of only three guests—the Cardinal, the 
executioner, and the victim. The cheer wascap 
tal—rare dishes and excellent wines, which wer 
enhanced by the affability and bonhommie of te 
host. After dinner his Excellency would propo 
an adjournment to a neighboring apartment. 
entered first—then the executioner, and lastly te 
victim, who was instantly precipitated into a vault 
under the floor, which was raised by the exech 
tioner by means of a spfing. This was as qui 
closed, and the “ finisher of the law” re 
home, while the Cardinal retired to enjoy his d 
sert. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

In nothing is areform more needed than in the 
present system of social intercourse. It ish 
iating to reflect upon the utter silliness of mucho 
what is called by the name of conversation, 
which passes as very interesting in mixed comp 
nies. This wasting of time in idle words is 


your memory,” said the stranger, with great of it to be laid to the charge of woman. 
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‘sg ond this afternoon in the Elysian Fields. ; 1 
found t = Well anid Ito Crassus. | S!f Should I be to hear you dilate on that. The 
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a 
ORIGINAL. 
peripatetic Conversations on the 
Drama2.--No. il. 

[ had apprised Roscius, for whom, in an ac- 

yaintance so brief, I had conceived a very great 
liking, that Crassus and myself would be again 
He 
thanked me cordially. 
as we were picking our way from Weehawken, 
uwhat is your opinien of the alleged insanity of 
Hamlet, and of the style in which you have gen- 
erally seen it acted ?” . 

With that peculiar, complacent, ang intelligent 
smile for which he is distinguished, he replied, 
“ My young friend, to spe 
ken in me premature 
theme I might say with Sir Walter Scott— 

‘ That motley clown in Ardenne’s wood 

Whom humorous Jacques with envy view’d; 

Not e’en that clown could amplify 

On this trite text so long as L’ 


And trite enough it is, for who has not spoken o 

Hamlet, and who has notessayed a critical review 
ofits merits, its deficiencies, and more than all, of 
its incongruities. Its incongruities—shade of 
Shakspeare,”’ exclaimed the now impassioned 
Crassus, “ defend me! Why my young friend” 


ever drew, Hamlet is the mostconsistent and the 
most free from incongruity. Hamlet’s consistency 
js to be found in his inconsistency.” 

This remark, pointedly rendered, drew from me 
the question, [ might say ejaculation—* pray, my 
dear sir, explain the paradox?” 

“Patience, my young friend,” he responded, 
“ consistency in modern parlance is about as easi- 
ly defined as magnanimity; but a truce to disqui- 
sition, we will confine ourselves in these hours to 
what is discursive. We are here for recreation. 
Haman nature iy its very essence—that is, the es- 
sence of its humanity, is not consistent, and Ham- 
let; whose feelings were highly morbid, like the 
mass of mankind so circumstanced, or to speak 
morecorrectly, so unfortunate, was continually de- 
ferring his most determined resolves. He was no 
Macbeth, exclaiming— 

‘From this moment, 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

Tocrown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 

and done:—’ 


onthe contrary, we hear him in bitter mournful- 
ness, 
‘ How all occasions do inform against me 
And spur my dull revenge ?’” 

At this juncture, Roscius approached. He was 
warmly welcomed by Crassus. Nothing of mo- 
ment was said until we reached.our old seat 
under the sycamore. Here [remarked to Roscius 
that our conversation had been on the character of 


Hamlet. Again Roscius expressed his regret that 


he was not resent. I assured him that nothing 
was lost of interest, as the subject was barely 
commenced, and I presumed it would be con- 
Unued. 
Crassus looked at me“ did I not tell you my 
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| young friend thatI should be garrulous; but at my 
jage itis ridiculous to offer an apology, especially 


when treating of a writer Who is without paral- 
lel; therefore let us resume the discussion.” 
‘You were speaking,” said I, « of Hamlet's 
consistency.” 
“Ah! exclaimed Roseius, “ how delighted, 


discrepahcies of distinguished writers on this sub- 


ject have tended to bewilder my ideas of the char- 


acter.” 

‘“ Bewilder yourself! no more, young man. 
Those writers are in the language of Irving, ‘like 
so many clambering and clustering vines which 


ak of Hamlet iaute awa- | nearly bury the noble plant that sustainthem.’ To 
garrulity—for on such a| it, indeed, they owe their undeserved immortality ; 


for while the noble oak lives, and it is vigorous 
and enduring as time itself, these sheer partizan 
creepers will mingle a leaf in its time honored 
bays. Read Shakspeare for yourself, adhere to 
his precepts, for he is very careful not to leave in 
the dark those who have the courage to explore ; 
and then as a corollary to my assertion, put the tri- 
umphant and unanswerable question :—If human 
nature were consistent, could the dramatist write?” 

Roscius appeared to be forcibly struck with this 
remark, and afier a brief pause, said—“< may not 


; ng | that solve the enigma why itis so long since we 
continued he, ‘* of all the characters Shakspeare | 


have had good writers of comedy 2” 

Fearing this question, although a very natural 
one, might lead us astray from the subject in whieh 
ihad begun to take a very deep interest, I has- 
tily interfered by remarking that the conversation 
in its commencement, related te the alleged insan- 
ity of Hamlet. Roscius sat reproved, and Crassus 
was obviously pleased to adhere unto his favorite 
Hamlet. 

“The alleged madness of Hamlet,” aaid Cras- 
sus, “ is not supported by one reasonable ar 
gument. It is true that the actions and language, 
of alunatic are very often consonant to reason, 
and it has frequently happened that many have 
been brought to the belief that the charge of in- 
sanity was malicious, or at least, unfounded, until 
the proper chord being strack—the madman stood 
forth unmasked and the illasion was dispelled.” 

« But,” Tremarked, “ do not these observations 
make against your assertion,” 

** How ?” asked Crassus.” 

“ Why, when the chord was struck, did not 
Hamlet appear as the madman 7” 

« Not a whit,” said Crassus, “let us briefly 
analyze the play and determine.” 

Roscius here manifested the most intense in- 
terest. Crassus continued, “no critic bas pre- 
sumed to speak of Hamlet as being mad prior to 
his interview with the ghost. Immediately after this 
he calls upon Marcellus, not Horatio—for Hora- 
tio livesin his heart’s core, to swear that he shall 
not be betrayed if, he 


-*Perchance hereafter should think meet, 
To put an antic disposition on—’ 


and inthe bitterness of his heart on leaving the 
stage, he exclaims— 

‘ The time is out of joint, oh cursed spirit, 

That ever f was bore to set it right.’ ; 
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To determine correctly, these points should be | 
kept distinctly in view.” 

“ But, how,” said Roscius, “ do you account for 
that speech of Hamlet in the same scene when the 
ghost solemnly repeating ‘ swear,’ he cries out:— 


‘Ha! ha! say’st thou so? art thou there true 
penny? 
Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellarage ; 
Consent to swear.’” 


“ To answer that I must refer you to Hamlet’s 
character, which was in its nature philosophical ; 
and your philosophical character is always deci- 
ded in a great emergency although slow and wa- 
vering, if breathing time be given. Hamlet had 
no breathing time, and bereft in a degree of his 
contidence in those by whom he was surrounded, 
his active mind roused by the emergency and its 
importance, prompted him to artifice.” 

Roscius here remarked that he had never taken 
that view of the matier, or conversed with any, by 
whom it was so considered. “ J always met that 
passage with regret, conceiving it to be a blight or 
blur upon the transcendant fame of him whom] 
delight to worship. [now perceive its point and 
cogency, and my idol now comes to me with su- 
peradded charms.” 

Crassus continued—“ The charge of insanity 
could only emanate from an unreflecting and un- 
searching mind. If Hamlet played the madman, 
unto whom did he play it? Was it to Horatio 2” 

“ No indeed,” said Roscius. 

“ Was it to bis mother in the closet scene 2?” 

« No.” 

“ What was his object then, after having taken 
his measures with the players? It was to detes- 
mine, 

‘If the epirit he had seen were a devil.’ 
When every shadow of scepticism vanished, and 
he repaired to his mother’s closet, being satisfied 
of his uncle's guilt, what was the expression? 


* Let me be cruel—not unnatural: 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none.’ 


He reproaches his mother, and she accuses him 
of madness. What is hisreply ? 


‘ My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music; itis not madness 
That I have utter’d : bring me to the test, 

And [the matter will re-word; which madness 
Would gambol from.’ 


a ___ 


He replies :— 
‘Oh! throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.’ 


In the same scene he says :— 


‘ Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on yourcheek ; call you his Mouse : 
And let him, for a pair ofreechy kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers 
Make you to rave! all this matter out, 
ThatI essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. 


She replies :;-— 





‘ Be thou assur’d, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me.’ 


| Here we* have proof, unexceptionable, thy 
Hamlet was sane. His treatment of Ophelia is 
perfectly in accordance with his pre-conceives 
design, and the feelings by which we are to sup 
pose he wasexcited. The filial flame must have 
burned high in his bosom—a father so cut off 
mother on whom, most likely, bis young affeetiogs 
had doated—that mother linked to his fathers 
murderer, must needs have produced a Scepticism 
in the faith of all womankind.” 

« Throughout the play,” said Roscius, “ T have 
noticed that Hamlet does not but by description 
betray insanity. The scene with Ophelia, eg. 
phatically termed the mad one, is thus spoken of 
by the king, who was a listener :— 





‘Love! his affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his 
soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood.’ 








Hamlet, we have aright to presume, was aware 
of the espionage, and acted accordingly.” 

« Butenough,” said Crassus, “it is time tode 
part. At another period [ will endeavor to con 
vey an idea of the character as it should be acted, 
Young man,” said he to Roscius, “ practically | 
cannot serve you, but theoretically perhaps lean, 
Let not my admonition be lost. Study Shake 
peare for yourself. Let him be your only instruc 
tor, and if, as [have reason to believe, it can, yout 
mind should fully imbibe the admontions he hasso 
pointedly given, and mark the distinction he bas 
so scrupulously made in his characters, and all with 
such close adherence to nature, you may ere long 





How beautiful is his appeal to her—how glow- 
ing with that filial feeling, inseparable from all 
lofty minds, even when they know its object unde- 
serving :— 

‘ Mother, for love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks; 
It will but skin and filmthe ulcerous place ; 
Whilst rank corrupticn, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what’s past ;—avoid what is to come.’ 


This scene is, throughout, as finely conceived as 
any we can point to. His mother says— 


attain the goal of your ambition. The setting sun 
which adds so much to this beautiful scene 
will again rise to give life and splendor. % 
may you arise, I trust, and aid in bringing the 
drama into a sphere where its radiance may et 
kindle and diffuse the beams of virtuous intell- 
gence.” A. 





Ir is far more glorious and more difficult to sub- 
du dur own resentments, and to act’ with gene 
rosity to an adversary than to make him feel the 
severest €flects of our vengeance. This highest 
act of self-denial, and self-government, this cot 
quest over our strongest passions, is dictated by 





Ob, Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 


oyr better feeling. 
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The Bride of Lindorf. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


MupsicuT is a wonderful thing in a vast city— 


and midnight was upon Vienna. The shops were 


closed, the windows darkened, and the streets de- | 


eerted—strange that where so much of life were ga- 
thered together there could be such deep repose ; 
vet nothing equals the stillness of a great town at 
night. Perhaps it 18 the contrast afforded by 
memory that makes this appear yet more pro- 
found. In the lone valley, and in the green forest, 
there is quiet even at -noon—quiet, at least, broken 
py sounds belonging*alike to day and night. The 
singing of the bee and the birdygr the voice of the 
herdsman carolling some old song of the hills— 
these may be hushed ; but there is still the rustle 
of the leaves, the wind murmuring in the long 
rags, and the low perpetual whisper of the pine. 
But in the town—the brick and mortar have no 
yoices of their own. Nature is silent—her soft, 
sweet harmonies are hushed in the great human 
tumult—man, and ian only, is heard. Through 
many hours of the twenty-four, the ocean of exis- 
tence rolls on with a sound like thunder—a thou- 
sand voices speak atonce. The wheels pass and 
re-pass over the stones—music, laughter, anger, 
the words of courtesy and of business, mingle to- 
gether—the history of a day is the history of all 
time. The annals of life but repeat themselves. 
Vain hopes, vainer fears, feverish pleasure, pas- 
sionate sorrow, crime, despair, and death—these 


§ make up the eternal records of Time’s dark chron- 


icle. But this hurried life has its pauses—once 
in the twenty-four come a few hours of rest and 
silence. 

Vienna was now still as the grave, whose dark- 
ness hung over a few lamps swung dimly to and 
fro, and a few dark shadows—which the crimes of 
menmake neecful. The weary watchers of the 
night paced with slow and noiseless steps the 
gloomy streets. God knows that many of those 
hushed and darkened houses might have many a 
scene of waking care within—many a pillow 
might be but a place of unrest for the aching 
head—still the outward seeming of all was repose. 


One house, and one only, obeyed not the gene- 
rallaw. It. was a magnificent hotel in the largest 
square, and was obviously the scene of a splendid 
fee. Light and music streamed from the windows, 
the court-yard was filled with equipages, and a 
noisy crowd—part servants, part spectators— 
thronged the gates. Within, all was pomp and 
gaiety. The Countess von Hermanstadt was un- 
rivalled in her fetes. She knew how to gi em, 
« knowledge very few possess. The géne@fality 
labor under the delusion, that when th ve 
lighted and filled their rooms, they have d 
all. They never were more in error, 
1s much—crowding is much also—but t 
“something more exquisite still.” T e- 
thing the Countess possessed in its perfection. Any 
can assemble a crowd, but few can make it mingle, 
But Madame von Hermanstadt had a skill which 
4 diplomatist might have studied. She saw—she 
heard everything ; she knew who would and who 

Would not understand each other; she caught at a 








glance the best position of one lady’s velvets, and 





Se Se 


for the diamonds of another ; she neverinterrupted 
those who were engaged—she never neglected 


ple should be amused, and little people astonish- 
ed. Moreover, she had an object in whatever she 
did—hence the incentive of interest was added to 
the pride of art. 

The ball of to-night was given in honor of Pau- 
line von Lindorf, her niece, who had just left the 


convent of St. Therese ; her education, as it is call- 


ed, completed—that education which is but begun. 
How many cares—how much sorrow will it take 


\to give the stern and bitter education of actual life! 


Pauline had just finished a waltz, having pleaded 


fatigue sooner than might have been expected™ 


from a foot so light—a form so fairy-like. She 
wore a robe of. white satin, trimmed with swans- 

















down; large pearls looped back the folds, and a 


band of diamonds scarcely restrained the bright 
hair that fell over her neck and shoulders in a thou- 
sand natural ringlets. It was of that rare rich 
golden so seldom seen—almost transparent, like 
rain with the sunbeams shining through it. At the 
first glance, that slight and graceful girl—with the 
rose on her cheek a little flushed by exercise, her 


|glittering curls falling round her, golden as those 
| of Hope—might have seemed the very ideal of 


youth and pleasure ;—so much for the first glance, 
and how few go beyond! But whoso had looked 
closer would have seen that the soft red on the 
cheek was feverisi ; and there was that tremulous 
motion of the lip which bespeaks a heart ill at ease. 


At first she was looking down, and the long sha+ 


dow of the curled eyelash rested on the rounded 
cheek ; but there was something in the expression 
of the eyes, when raised, that caught even the 
most careless passer-by. They were large—un- 


usually large—and of that violet blue which so 


rarely outlasts the age of childhood, while they 
wore that wild and melancholy look whose sha+ 
dows have a character of fate ;—they are omens 
of the heart, 

It.was growing late, and a furtive gaze of the 
young baroness wandered more and more frequent 
roundsthe rooms, and each time sought the ground 
with’ a deeper shade of disappointment. The 
Countess von Hermanstadt observed the look, and 
her own haughty brow curved with a scarcely per- 
eeptible frown. It was smoothed away instantly; 
and passing with a bland smile through the assem- 
bled groups, she left the ball-room. 

The upper part of the magnificent house was in 
darkness, but in one window burned a still and 
lonely lamp. It lighted a small chamber suffi 
ly removed from the scene of the festival t 
quite undisturbed by its tumult, though a distant 
sound of music floated in, ever and anon, at the 
open window. The chamber was pannelled with 
carved oak, and the arches thus formed were fill« 
ed with books, Books, too, of all sizes were 
nd papers and writing mate- 
n the middle. There were 
a sombre landscape of Salva- 

<jus solate rock, grey and barren, 
standing out amid old dark trees, where many 4 
branehy was bate with the lightning’s fiery visit- 
ings. Be em stood a single figure—pale, 


bareheaded, With long black hair that had not yet 
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those who were not; she took care that great peo- 
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lost the motion of the wind. He looked what he! tenderness! loly Madom lestiny wo: uN 
was—an outlaw; tlie blood which he had shed, 1 
yet warm upon his hand, and his foot yet quiver- were crushed! Ican fa: oe the little pale tren, Lleft ! 


ing with its fight for life or death. Near this was) bler ching beneath her angry father’s fier, +T 


sweetest 


> : , Fala +? n r ot.. > . e anc ¢« ri $ 0 _- - ’ ‘ . . * 
a dark, grave portrait by Valasquez on th eyes: a t last, as if those soft eyes grew de, wN 
whereon time has written the lesson of the prop perate gazing on their slain, who shall say wh» 
king-—“‘ All is Vanity and ‘xXation ’ spirit.””| madness of despair led to the fearful crime. 
Others were scattered round, but all more or less! avenging one yetn » fearful? Why dol kee,; 
. ° gs” 
> eharacter. and ¥¢ ' ‘ a fi) 7 » wmaannhé end t? 4, , 
of a sombre character, and marking th h makes me sad-r-too sad!” And by house 
their possessor. He was a young m e} turned aside, and Jeant his head upon his hand, Ernes 
twenty-two yearsof age. ‘The richness of p f Ernest, for such was the young student’s nan would 
} c * » sul i} } > ’ ‘ 
re 208 soe suite _ py ing at 
S@: e task ¢ ressil “hare oa 
clus Jut the task o * re 3 their ¢ arm, friend 
suspended. He had flung a loos: ab heart sent the @ | crimson to the chee! Ern 
around him, and leaned ba ore} «Lwi 
j cing - , ine t 1 « . 
thinking of anything but t ie f h . claim 
had begun to prepare. His eye sometimes dv hair parisons are all ly resi 
on an old history of chivalry, whose night—to the sh. before 
lay open before him—somet: on the | sna ' t* to the ravén's light, 
of the fire that were dying ; the | aah lim 
but oftener on a copy of a well known Italian pic t sey ‘to dash passionate temperament 





grace! 
server 
make 
“ Yes,” said he, half aloud, “a fe ‘s bring | revery of sad and misty skies. All women But 


ture, the portrait of Beatrice Cene which it indicates with the de ndeney and th 


all life before us: here is adventure ent, | wouk ve called him interesting; the woma her 01 
the toil and the triumph of the body. ish ha who lov him would have called him beautiful enter. 
been born in those stirring times pent half | [lad the werd fascinating never been used before, very! 
on horseback, half at the bang l— when | it wor ve bi invented for him. Like al stood 
you had but to look round the tournament, fix on | of his s eptible organization, Ernest was very as lov 
the brightest smile, and then win your lady ith } variable: sometimes the life of society, with every er ant 
your sword. Action—action tn the sunshine—pas Ol vord an epigram; at others, crave and dance 
sion—but little feeling, and less thought: suc! rbed stimtilus, no flattery, could rouse she te 
was meant to be our existence. But we r lim te imation. sintimate, his very few inti stands 
we sadden and we subdue—we call up the hidden | 1 | Is, ! that nothi: -ould exceed bis with 
and evil spirits of the inner world—we wake from ein gray nv + carried away by waltz 
their dark repose those who will madd af feeling, v could he eing ele quent! had d 


| 


heart is like the wood on yonder flickering hearth:|! [le was m “all nature’s most dangerous ip At! 


a | 


! 


green and fresh, haunted by a thousand sweet! gredients: he t it deeply---he felt acutely; given 
odors, bathed in the warm air, and gladdened by | and for such vorild has neither resting place eral | 
the summer sunshine—so grew it at first upon its} nor content: purpe 
native soil. Butnature submitteth to art, and man Phe door of Prnest’s chamber suddenly opened, marti 
has appointed for it another destiny: itis gather-| and its reshold was crossed by a step that cer Herm 


ed, and cast into the fire. It seems, then, as if its| tainly had never crossed it before. — Stately and tured 


life had but just begun. A new spirit has’ crept slow, as usual, the Couniess von Hermanstadt just smile 
into the kindled veins—a brilliant lich ine raised her robe with an air of utter disdain, as she believ 
around it—it is bright—it is beautiful—and it is! ew y the heavy folios that lay scattered on the retur! 
consumed! Whatremains? A warmth on the | eround. 1 life bi 
atmosphere soon passing away, and a heap of ‘What! not dressed yet, Ernest? Certainly quite 
blackened ashes! Whatmore will remain of the | th. int von Hermanstadt is well employed, st spent 
heart ?” ng there like a moon struck dreamer. © Pray, am lent a 

At this momenta burst of sudden flame sprung! I] to have the distinguished honor of a poet ora child, 
up from the mouldering embers, and fell with sin-| painter, or,” added she pointing sneeringly tos could 
gular effect on the wan and lovely likeness of Bea- ne of planetary signs thatlay open at her feet, dence 
trice Cenci. “ Why does that face haunt me?”! « or even an astrologer, as my son?” daugt 
ne the youth. «© Why, when others youn- | [Ernest colored, and rose hastily from his seat. was [ 
ger and brighter are near, does it glide between | « I dag hate,” said he, “ those crowds where n quick 
them and me like a shadow? I remember finding | one car@s for the other: where 4 Was | 
itasa child in the old deserted galiery, I loved “ Mo oue,” interrupted the Countess, “can be happi 
itthen, | know not why—save that it brought to| so greata simpleton as yourself. Who, ina crowd his e« 
my memory a face I fancy watched my sleep when| or elgewhere, will care about one whom they unbro 
I was a little child. Lrecollecta large, dark room, * ie ? What friends will you ever make ia gloom 
a bed whose gloomy curtaingwere drawn aside-—{this little, miserable room? ‘The Archduke ginati 
and some one bent over me aid kigsedme. I put) Charles has twice inquired after you. I managed § her fi 
my arms around her neck, an@ Went to sleep, for |as well as I could; but I really have something The 
Thad been afraid. She came every night then ; | else to doto-night than just to make excuses for be, th 
but my memory is faint and confused. T@anrecall | you.” turnin 
nothing more. How beautiful isthat picture, With | «Ah! my mother, you cannot think how unlit Herm 
its clear, colorless cheek---with the amperial brow, | ted iam for the mock gaiety of to-night. Let me party, 
and the large black eyes filled with melancholy | stay where I am.” beas 
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«Nonsense! Why, there has been your pretty | thither accompanied by her aunt and cousin. She 
n waiting, till [forbade it, to dance with you. at least found the journey delightful. Ernest, 
[left her waltzing with Prince Louis.” |taken away from his books, animated by the fresh 
«The less need of me.” airand the rapid travelling, undisturbed by the 
« Nay, my dear child!” said his mother in those | presence of strangers, and anxious to please, now 
caressing tones she well knew how to assume, | that he had no fear of either ridicule or coldness, 
«think what a slight it will be to our guests if you | was in high spirits. He drew their attention to 
do not appear: and so many old friends of our} every spot haunted by an association, and told its 
house among them. Iwant assistance. Come, history as those tell who are steeped to the lip in 
Ernest, would you be the only son in Vienna who | poetry—rich in imagery, abounding in anecdote, 
would refuse his mother the slight favor of appear-| he flung around all of which he spoke his own 
ing ata ball which is given to introduce him to old | warm and fanciful feeling. Pauline fixed upon 
friends, Whom she at least loves and values ?” him her large blue eyes, where tenderness strug- 
Ernest rose hastily and silently from his seat. | gled with delight ; while in the interest excited by 
«[ will be there most as soon as yourself,” ex-| his various details, she forgot the sweet and in- 
claimed he ; and indeed the Countess had scarce- |} ward consciousness that would have fixed her 
jy resumed her place at the upper end of the room, | eyes on the ground, or anywhere rather than on 
before she saw her son enter, and noted Ww ith de- | her cousin’s face. The Countess was delighted 
light, hidden under an air of proud humility, his | to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
eraceful and high-born bearing. “* He is odd, re-| already began to plan wedding fetes. 
served, and studious,” thought she; ‘but I shall Night had fallen ere they approached the castle, 
make something of him yet.” the first view of which was singularly striking. 
But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than/'The party had gradually sunk into silence, the 
herown. Pauline was the first to see her cousin} road for mileshad wound through a dense forest, 
enter. She hastily turned aside, and began to be | with no other light than that flung over the road 
verymuch interested in some Bengal roses that} by the lamps of the carriage, and torches which 
stood beside ; but her sigh was as soft, and almost | the out-riders carried before them, forming strange 
as low, as their own, and her blush was still rich-| and fantastic outlines. The red light played over 
erand deeper. Ernest came up and asked her to | the drooping boughs of the forest trees; the flick- 
dance. Her eyes were downcast, and he thought| ering rays only illumined the outside, and all 
she took his arm coldly ; but more than one by-| beyond was impenetrable obscurity: from the 
stander remarked how different was the animation | depths of that thick darkness came forth wild 
with which the young Baroness von Lindorf | sighs and sounds; the mournful murmur of the 
waltzed with her cousin, to that with which she | pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they 


cousi 





had danced with the handsome Prince Louis. 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do—having 
given some delight, more discontent, and also sev- 
eral colds; but it had answered the Countess’ 
purpose. All Vienna talked of the approaching 
marriage of the beautiful heiress with Count von 
Hermanstadt. Many of her young friends vén- 
tured on a little gentle raillery. Pauline, blushed, 
smiled, sighed, and denied the charge, but was 
believed by none. The time soon came for her 
return tothe Castle of Lindorf: but little of her 
life had been passed there. She had left it, when 
quite a child, for the convent, and of late she had 
spentmuch time with her aunt. Her father, a si- 
lent and reserved man, but doatingly fond of his 
child, came often to see her; and though Pauline 
could recollect nothing of the affectionate confi- 
dence which so often exists between father and 
daughter when left alone in the world, yet she 
was full of gratitude and tenderness. With the 
quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she 
was the Baron’s first and only object—that her 
happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, were 
his constant care. There was something in his 
unbroken sadness, his habits of seclusion, and his 
gloomy deportment, tiat excited her youthful ima- 
gination, and gave a depth of anxious devotion to 
her filial attachment. 

The paramount desire of the Baron appeared to 
be, that she should not find her home dul! on re- 
turning to it. At his request the Countess von 
Hermanstadt had collected together a gay young 

party, and the old castle was for some weeks to 
beascene of perpetual festival. Pauline wen! 


swayed heavily in the wind; these, mingled with 
| the hoarse cry of the night-birds. 

| A fortnight passed away, and one fete sueceed- 
led to another. At first Pauline clung to her cou- 
_sin’s side—she wandered with him in the antique 
'gardens, and would leave the dancers to gaze 
/with him from the terrace which overlooked the 
vast plain below. Gradually she gave more and 
more into the pleasures around her; and the mor- 
nings were devoted to her young companions, and 
\the evening saw her the gayest, as well as the 
loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a re- 
‘lief to Ernest—it left him more at liberty to in- 
| dulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed en the 
‘visionary melancholy, which was half theught— 
and half feeling. He was wrong, however, inthe 
conclusion that he drew from the change in his 
cousin; he merely supposed that she was attracted 
by the amusements so natural to her age; he 
knew not that even that fair young brow had al- 
ready learnt the bitter task of dissembling. He 
knew not that often did that bright young head lay 
down in weariness and sorrow on a pillow wet 
with frequent tears. Love only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw that her cousin had only for 
her the calm and gentle tenderness of a brother ; 
they had been brought up together, and there was 
nothing in the pretty and playful child, that had 
grown up beside him, to excite his imagination, 
But she—she loved him with all that poetry which 
is only to be found in a woman's aflection ; it is 
the early color that the rose-bud offens to the 
south wind,—the warmth that morning breathes 

















upon a cloud whose blush reddens, but returns not. 
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lost the motion of the wind. He looked what he! 
was—an outlaw; the blood which he had shed, 
yet warm upon his hand, and his foot yet quiver- 
ing with its fight for life or death, Near this was} 
a dark, grave portrait by Valasquez: onc of those 
whereon time has written the lesson of tlhe prophet 
king——“ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” | 
Others were scattered round, but all more or less | 
of a sombre character, and marking the taste of | 
their possessor. He was a young man of some} 
twenty-two yearsof age. The richness of part of | 
his costume ill suited the apparently studious re-| 
cluse: but the task of dressing had been hastily | 
suspended. He had flung a loose robe of sables 
around him, and leaned back in a large arm-chair, 
thinking of anything but the festival for which he 
had begun to prepare. 
on an old history of chivalry, whose silver clasps 
lay open before him—sometimes on the last sparks 
of the fire that were dying away on the hearth, 
but oftener on a copy of a well known Italian pic- 
ture, the portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 

“ Yes,” said he, half aloud, ‘‘a few links bring 
all life before us: here ts adventure—excitement, | 
tlhe toil and the triumph of the body. I wish I had | 
been born in those stirring times—life spent half 
on horseback, half at the banquet board—when | 
you had but to look round the tournament, fix on | 
the brightest smile, and then win your lady with | 
your sword. Action—action in the sunshine—pas- 
sion—but little feeling, and less thonght: such | 
was meant to be our existence. But we refine—| 
we sadden and we subdue—we call up the hidden | 
and evil spirits of the inner world—we wake from 
their dark repose those who will madden us. The | 
heart is like the wood on yonder flickering hearth: 
green and fresh, haunted by a thousand 
odors, bathed im the warm air, and gladdened by 


His eye sometimes dwelt 


sweet 


the summer sunshine—so grew it at first upon its 


native soil. Butnature submitteth to art, and man | 
has‘eppointed for it another destiny: it is gather- | 
ed, and cast into the fire. It seems, then, as if its | 
life had but just begun. A new spirit has?crept | 
inte the, kindled veins—a brilliant light dances | 
around it-it is bright—it is beauti{ul—and it is 
consumed! Whatremains? A warmth on the 
atmosphere soon passing away, and a heap of | 
blackened ashes! What more will remain of the | 
heart 1” 

At this momenta burst of sudden flame sprung | 
up from the mouldering embers, and fell with sin- | 
gular effect on the wan and lovely likeness of Bea- 

ice Cenci. ‘ Why does that face haunt me?” 

imed the youth. “ Why, when others youn- 
and brighter are near, does it glide between 
’ them and me like a shadow? I remember finding 
itas a child in the old deserted gallery. I loved 
it then, | know not why—save that it brought to 
my memory a face I fancy watched my sleep when 
I was a little child. Lrecollecta large, dark room, 
a bed whose gloomy curtain 
and some one bent over me 
my arms around her neck, a 
Thad been afraid. She came then ; 
but my memory is faint and confus fecal | 
nothing more. How beautiful isthat picture, with | 
its clear, colorless cheek-—-with tha smperial brow, 


and the large black eyes filled glayeholy | 


| 


. Tput 


sleep, for 





) , 
wh 


i 


tenderness! Holy Madonna, what a destiny 


, P Wag 
hers ! 


A clildhbood whose sweetest affections 
were crushed! Ican fancy the little pale trem, 
bler crouching beneath her angry father’s fietes 
eyes; and at last, as if those soft eyes grew des. 
gazing on their slain, who shall say why 
madness of despair led to the fearful crime. 
avenging one yetmore fearful? Why do] keep i 


4 A nd he 


perate 


here? It makes me sad----too sad !” 
turned aside, and leant his head upon his hand, 
Ernest, for such was the young student’s nam 
; but it was the heay 
! 


‘ 


was singularly handsome 
! . ' tis - 
and the mind that gave their own name 


: . 


us 


ess charm, 
ed crimson to the cheek. 
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which darkened the blackest hair: thy 


hair 
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clear white forehead 
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rom the south, our cold climg 


’ 
»orave—to the te 
tc 
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wing. Broug 
just serves* to dash the passionate temperament 

ich it indicates with the despondency Gnd th 
revery of ou® sad and misty skies. All wome 
ve called him interesting; the wom 
who loved him would have called him beautify) 
Had the word fascinating never been used befor, 
it would have been invented for him. Like al 
of his susceptible organization, Ernest was very 
variable: 


; 
4 


would hi 


, 
i 


sometimes the life of society, with ever 
second word on epigrain; at others, grave and 
absorbed---no stimulus, no flattery, could rouge 
His intimate, his very few int 
that nothing could exceed bis 
graver converse; carried awayby 
how could he help being eloquent! 

of all nature’s most dangerousi» 
g he thought deeply—he felt acutely; 
and for such this world has neither resting plate 
norcontentment. 

The door of Ernest's chamber suddenly opened, 
and its threshold was crossed by a step that cer 
tainly had never crossed it before. Stately ad 
slow, as usual, the Countess von Hermanstadtjam 
raised her robe with an air of utter disdain, as she 
swept by the heavy folios that lay scattered on the 
eround. 

“What! not dressed yet, Ernest?. Certainly 
the Count von Hermanstadt is well employed, sit 
ting there like a moon struck dreamer. @Pray,am 
Ito have the distinguished honor of a poet ws 
painter, or,” added she, pointing sneeringly to 
volume of planetary signs that lay open at berets 
“or even an astrologer, as my son 1?” 

Ernest colored, and rose hastily from his seat 
“Ld hate,” said he, “ those crowds wherene 
one s fur the other; where 4 

“ one,” interrupted the Countess, “canbe 
ta simpleton as yourself. Who, ina crowd 
where, will care about one whom they 
never see? What friends will you ever makei 
this little, miserable room? ‘The Archduke 
Charles has twice inquired after you. Iman 
as well as I could; but I really have something 


him to animation. 
Pe 


c.* ’ 
iricnds, Salad 
inh 


; ts: 


‘else to doto-night than just to make excuses fat 


vou.” 

“Ah! my mother, you cannot think how unfit- 
ted Tam for the mock gaiety of to-night. Let me 
stay where I am.” 
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«Nonsense! Why, there has been your pretty 


cousin waiting, till I forbade it, to dance with you. | 
Lleft her waltzing with Prince Louis.” | 

# The less need of me.” 

« Nay, my dear child!” said his mother in those 
caressing tones she well knew how to assume, 
wthink what a slight it will be to our guests if you 
do not appear; und so many old friends of our 
house among them. Iwant assistance. Come, 
Ernest, would you be the only son in Vienna who 
would refuse his mother the slight favor of appear- 
ing ata ball which is given to introduce him to old 
fiends, whom she at least loves and values ?” 

Ernest rose hastily and silently from his seat. 
«[ will be there most as soon as yourself,” ex- 
claimed he ; and indeed the Countess had scarce- 
jy resumed her place at the upper end of the room, 
before she saw her son enter, and noted with de- 
ight hidden under an air of proud humility, his 

raceful and high-born bearing. ‘ He is odd, re- 
served, and studious,” thought she; “but I shall 
make something of him yet.” 

But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than 
herown. Pauline was the first to see her cousin 





enter. She hastily turned aside, and began to be 
very much interested in some Bengal roses that 
stood beside ; but her sigh was as soft, and almost 


aslow, as their own, and her blush was still rich-| 


erand deeper. Ernest came up and asked her to 
dance. Her eyes were downcast, and he thought 
she took his arm coldly ; but more than one by- 
stander remarked how different was the animation 
with which the young Baroness von Lindorf 
waltzed with her cousin, to that with which she 
had danced with the handsome Prince Louis. 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do—having 
given some delight, more discontent, and also sev- 
eral colds; but it had answered the Countess’ 
purpose. All Vienna talked of the approaching 


Hermanstadt. Many of her young friends vén- 
ured on a little gentle raillery. Pauline, blushed, 
smiled, sighed, and denied the charge, but was 
believed by none. The time soon came for her 
return tothe Castle of Lindorf: but little of her 
life had been passed there. She had left it, when 
quite a child, for the convent, and of late she had 
spent much time with her aunt. Her father, a si- 
lent and reserved man, but doatingly fond of his 
child, came often to see her; and though Pauline 
could recollect nothing of the affectionate confi- 
dence which so often exists between father and 
daughter when left alone in the world, yet she 
was iull of gratitude and tenderness. With the 
quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she 
was the Baron’s first and only object—that her 
happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, were 
his constant care. There was something in his 
unbroken sadness, his habits of seclusion, and his 
gloomy deportment, that excited her youthful ima- 
gination, and gave a depth of anxious devotion to 
her filial attachment. 

The paramount desire of the Baron appeared to 
be, that she should not find her home dull on re- 
turning to it. At his request the Countess von 
Hermanstadt had collected together a gay young 
party, and the old castle was for some weeks to 








beascene of perpetual festival. Pauline went 


thither accompanied by her aunt and cousin. She 
at least found the journey delightful. Ernest, 
taken away from his books, animated by the fresh 
air and the rapid travelling, undisturbed by the 
presence of strangers, and anxious to please, now 
that he had no fear of either ridicule or coldness, 
was in high spirits. He drew their attention to 
every spot haunted by an association, and told its 
history as those tell who are steeped to the lip in 
poetry—rich in imagery, abounding in anecdote, 
he flung around all of which he spoke his own 
warm and fanciful feeling. Pauline fixed upon 
him her large blue eyes, where tenderness strug- 
gled with delight ; while in the interest excited by 
his various details, she forgot the sweet and in- 
ward consciousness that would have fixed her 
eyes on the ground, or anywhere rather than on 
her cousin’s face. The Countess was delighted 
to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
already began to plan wedding fetes. 

Night had fallen ere they approached the castle, 
the first view of which was singularly striking. 
The party had gradually sunk into silence, the 
road for mileshad wound through a dense fores 
with no other light than that flung over the road 
by the lamps of the carriage, and torches which 
the out-riders carried before them, forming strange 
and fantastic outlines. The red light played over 
the drooping boughs of the forest trees; the flick» 
ering rays only illumined the outside, and all 
beyond was impenetrable obscurity: from the 
depths of that thick darkness came forth wild 
sighs and sounds; the mournful murmur of the 
pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they 
swayed heavily in the wind; these, mingled with 
the hoarse cry of the night-birds. 

A fortnight passed away, and one fete sueceed- 
ed to another. At first Pauline clung to her cou- 
sin’s side—she wandered with him in the antique 
gardens, and would leave the dancers te gaze 
with him from the terrace which overlooked the 
vast plain below. Gradually she gave more and 
more into the pleasures around her; and the mor- 
nings were devoted to her young companions, and 
the evening saw her the gayest, as well as the 
loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a re- 
lief to Ernest—it left him more at liberty to in- 
dulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed on the 
visionary melancholy, which was half theught— 
and half feeling. He was wrong, however, inthe 
conclusion that he drew from the change in his 
cousin; he merely supposed that she was attracted 
by the amusements so natural to her age; he 
knew not that even that fair young brow had al- 
ready learnt the bitter task of dissembling. He 
knew not that often did that bright young head lay 
down in weariness and sorrow on a pillow wet 
with frequent tears. Love only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw that her cousin had only for 
her the calm and gentle tenderness of a brother ; 
they had been brought up together, and there was 
nothing in the pretty and playful child, that had 
grown up beside him, to excite his imagination. 
But she—she loved him with all that poetry which 
is only to be found in a woman’s affection; it is 
the early color that the rose-bud opens to the 
south wind,—the warmth that morning breathes 
upon a cloud whose blush reddens, but returns not. 
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Pure, shy, sensitive, tender, and unreal ; it is the ,»were now upon the boughs; but the Ver greens 
most ethereal, yet most lasting feeling life can | shone with untiring verdure ; and various he 
know. The influence of a woman’s first love is | flowers appeared in that gorgeous coloring whic) 
felt on her whole after-existence: never can she belongs to the last season of earth’s fertility, He 
dream such dream again. For a woman there is wound through a narrow path of green and purple 
no second-love—youth, hope, belief, are all given | for the carefully trained grapes hung in arehe, 
to her first attachment; unrequited, the heart be-| overhead, with fruit as rich as those of the Caster, 
comes its own Prometheus, creative, ideal, but! garden discovered by Aladdin. Ernest was o, 
with the vulture preying upon it forever. If de- | chanted with his discovery, and hurried on, Wher 
ceived, the whole poetry of life is gone ; the very | his attention was caught by the sound of singing; 
essence of poetry is belief, and how can she, | it was a female voice of the most touching swee, 
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whose sweet eager credulity has once learnt the 
bitter truth—that its reliance was in vain,. how can 
she ever believe again? 

Pauline learnt to know Ernest's heart by her 
own, and she felt the difference. Night after 
night she left the ball-room in all the false flutter 
of that excitement whose fever destroys the heart 
which itanimates. But once in her own room, 
the color left her cheek, and the light, her eye; 


she flung herself down, with a burst of tears, Jong | 


and painfully repressed, whilg she thought that 
Ernest had not entered the hall throughout the 
evening. He, in the meanwhile, saw her seem- 
ingly happy and amused; and gave more and 
more into his pursuits; he would spend days in 


the old forest adjoining, till the midnight stars | 
shone through the darkling branches like the eyes | 


of aspirit, awakening all that was most ethereal 
in his nature. Hours too, were past on the wind- 


ing and lovely river; lost in those vague but im-| 
passioned reveries which fade, and for ever, amid | 


the sterner realities of life. 


fancy, then feel, and, at last, act and think. 
delighted too, in rambling through the ancient cas- 
tle; filled with the memory of other days: nota 
face in the picture gallery but he conjured up its 
history, and he loved to assign to each some one 
of the spacious chambers for the site of their ad- 
ventures. Many of the rooms in the left wing 


were all but deserted ; and one afternoon, while | 


wandering carelessly along, he found his way into 
a chamber that had apparently not been opened 
for years; he was struck with the beauty of some 


richly wrought oak panels. While leaning against | 
one of them he chanced to touch a hidden spring ; 


the panel flew open—and discovered a narrow 
flight of winding stairs. ‘To kindle a phospho- 
rous match, to light a small wax taper, was the 
work of a moment; and he began to descend the 
staircase :—cluldishly eager to discover some- 
thing ; he did not much care what, so long as it 
was a discovery. 
distance than he had supposed, and, at last, ended 
at a sort of low arch; the door of which was hea- 
vily barred inside. 
ceeded in unfastening it; at last it yielded to his 
efforts, and he opened it. It opened inwards ; 


and even then, though he perceived the open air, | 


he could scarcely make his way through the mat- 


ted ivy, and the thickly growa shrubs that extend- | 


ed beyond. The moment he arrived beyond their 
shade he found himself in a portion of the castle 
grounds which he had never seen before; it was a 
lovely little garden of small extent, girdled in by 
lofty walls and tall trees; but a fairy land in mini- 
ature as far as it extended. The huce of autumn 


; } 
The dreaming boy- | 
hood prepares for adventurous man; we first 


He 


It wound to a much greater | 


With great difficulty he suc- | 


|ness. The words weré inarticulate, but the aj- 
jan old German melody, was exquisitely marke; 
| Ernest followed whither the voice led; he pause 
{amid some laurel trees, and a scene like a picture 
| presented itself to his astonished gaze ; it was, 
bright open grass plot; avery rendezvous for ever, 
‘stray sunbeam ; and in the middle glittered ay 
‘danced a little fountain which threw UP its si. 
very jets in the air, and then fell over large shel 
stones, and rugged pieces of granite, which formes 


'a sort of basin; a number of creeping p'ants wer 
| around it, and one or two lilies grew as if carve 
in ivory. Seated on one of the huge stones sey, 
tered around ; singing a low sweet air, or rathey 
humming it, for the words were inaudible, was, 
female figure. Ernest could see only a very precy 
back—an exquisitely shaped head bending fo 
ward, and a profusion of black hair hanging dow 
in plaits; the ends somewhat fancifully fastened 
with a scarlet flower. 

Ernest felt that he was an intruder, but he dj 
as all other young men would have done: remsiz 
rootedto the spot. He knew the melody that she 
Was singing to the music of the plashing fountain 
he had not heard it for years, but now it came fres- 
lv back to his memory haunted with a thousasj 
vague fancies; suddenly the low sweet singing 
ceased; the maiden rose hastily from her sex 
and, turning round, showed the exact likenesso/ 
his favorite picture: the Beatrice Cenci. Ther 
was not the peculiar head-gear ; for the hair was 
simply parted back; but everything else was exe 
in resemblance. There was the same low white 
forehead, the same black arched eyebrow, te 
same Grecian outline of face, the same small ad 
scornful lip. She looked towards him, and there 
were the same large, dark, and melancholy eyes. 
Surprise made Ernest both speechless and motior- 
less; not so the lovely stranger; shé bounded 
towards him with something between the spring 
of the startled fawn, and the confidence of 
eager child. 

«1 knew some one would come at last to fret 
me from my weary captivity,” exclaimed she, 18 
‘one of those thrilling voices which have a magt 

beyond even their music; “ you are not a priso® 
jer too?” asked she, seeing the bewildered expret 
| sion of Ernest's countenance. 
| “A prisoner! No,” said he, too much astonishet 
to know what he was saying, and taking one® 
‘the small and delicate hands which were extend 
| so imploringly towards him. , 

“You will save me—help me, will you not! 
asked the girl; “they have kept me here mary 
years, and [long to go into the beautiful world thst 
| lies beyond these high walls. 1 sometimes wist 
| were a bird, and thea I would spread my ¥"% 
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on the free air, and fly away, and be so happy. 
But you will take me with you, will you not ? 
whispered she, looking up in his face with the 
weet and impatient look of a pleading child. 
«You look very kind—I may trust you, may lI 


’ pot - ° . ’ 
> «With my life I will answer to that trust,” | 


: sried young Hermanstadt; “but who are you,— 
who keeps you here ?” 

«My uncle, the Baron. von Lindorf,” muttered 
she, in a low frightened voice. “They tell me 
that there is a castle, and vassals, and gold, that 
chould be mine, and that is why he keeps me 
here. He is very cruei !” 

«Good God !” cried Ernest, “ come this moment 
with me—and in his usurped place—before his 
own guests—I will force him to do you right.” 

« No, no,” replied the captive, her lips whiten- 
ing, and the pupils of her large eyes dilating with 
sudden terror. ‘ No, let us fly,—you do not know 
how cruel he is, and how strong. 


ae es 


ee  ——————————— ————————————————— 


jrence, on his part, to excite the least surprise; 
and the supposed student was left undisturbed,— 
for, for him there was as little study as rest. That 
| sweet face floated before his eyes, that low melo- 
'dious voice haunted his ear—and the name of 
| Minna lingered upon hislip. “ Now,” thought he, 
“T understand the cause of my uncle’s gloom and 
abstraction; no marvel that he has no heart tor 
gaiety with such @ crime pressing upon it. I 
| faintly remember hearing that his brother had 
' fallen in some campaign that they fought together; 
| doubtless, with his last breath he commended his 
orphan girl to one bound by blood to protect her. 
How has that dying trust been violated ; how has 
that child been oppressed! Made a prisoner— 


{ . . - 
_debarred all the social enjoyments of her age— 


Ueprived of rank and birthright, immured in soli- 
tude and ignorance. GreatGod! can such cruelty 
exist among the creatures thou hast made? but 





| retribution, sooner or later, overtakes the guilty. 
Let us only get: Poor Pauline! how will her gentle and affectionate 


bevond these high walls. How did you get in | nature be grieved to hear this thing of the father 


«| found by chance along, concealed passage.” 
«And you can come again? 
not mind being a prisoner. You will come and 
talk to me--and not tell me to be quiet, like old! 
Clotilde, or frown upon me like Heinrich ?” 
“You shall not stay here--come with me this | 
moment. I will protect you from them all!” 
“No,” replied the captive, “not now; you do| 
not know my uncle’s power—he would kill us 
both; we must escape without his knowing it. 
Do yon think you can manage it in a few days?” 
“Certainly! but the sooner the better.” 
«What is your name ?” interrupted the prisoner. | 
“Ernest von Hermanstadt.” 
“They call me Minna. Lused to have another 
name, but itis so long ago that I have forgotten it; 
Ihave grown so much since I was here, I could 
not reach those flowers when I came here first ;—_ 
my pretty flowers, and my singing fountain—I| 
shall be sorry to leave you! You never scold 
Minna; but itis a brave world yonder—you will | 
take me into it, Ernest?” asked she; and again | 
these sweet eyes were raised beseechingly to his. | 
“Come with me now—I will pledge my life for, 
your safety 7” 
“No, come to-morrow—can you—without being | 
sen? To-morrow morning, when those clouds 
are reddening, and the waters of the fountain are 
resy with their shadows? I always come here | 
then, I love the fresh air of the morning.” 
At this moment a shrill voice in the distance | 
wes heard calling—“ Minna, Minna.” Ernest’ 
would have pressed forward, when the maiden 
caught his arm, trembling from head to foot. « Go, | 
£9,” whispered she, then, clasping her little hands 
with an air of passionate entreaty, she added :—* I 
*xpect vou to-morrow at sunrise;” and before he. 
could answer, she had darted away. Once she | 
looked back, but it was to wave her hand in token 
that he should depart. Ernest lingered for a mo- | 
ment, and then hurried back to the hidden passage ; 
he carefully effaced all traces of his progress— 
and drew the ivy after him when he entered the 
wehed door, that he barred; and then hurriedly 
“ought his own chamber, which he !éft no more | 
that night. "This was af act of too frequent occur: | 





Ah! now I shall! what a subtle tempter thou art! 


she idolises; it must be kept from ber. Wealth, 
Even my uncle— 
the man I deemed so noble, so generous, so full of 
high feeling, and knightly qualities; even he has 
for thy sake played traitor to the dead, and broken 
every sacred tie of duty and of affection! I will 
think no more of it.” 

The night passed in one long, but happy revery ; 
and the light sleep into which Ernest fell at last 
was soon broken by the anxiety, which visited 
even his dreams, to catch the first crimson break of 
morning. He started from his bed—and the dark 
clouds in the east were beginning to redden; he 
hurried to the deserted suite of rooms—down the 
winding staircase, and in afew moments found 
himself again in the little garden. Cautiously 
he entered the vine-covered alley, and paused for a 
moment amid the thick shelter of the laurels; 
with a glance he drank in the beauty of the scene; 
the feeling of the painter and the poet—and Ernest 
had the imagination of both overpowered, during 
an instant, the feeling of the lover. Huge bodies 
of vapor—a storm in each—were hurrying over a 
sky, dashed alike with the hues of the tempest and 
the morning; some of the vapors were of inky 
blackness, others spread like a scroll of royal 
purple; some undulated with the light struggling 
through, others were of transparent whiteness; 
but those upon the east were of a deep crimson— 


| and the round, red sun had just mounted above an 


enormous old cedar. Red hues were cast upon 
every thing; even the lilies blushed, and the 
waters of the little fountain were like melted 
rubies: on the same stone which she had occupied 
the previous day sat Minna, but her head was now 
turned towards the spot where she had last seen 
Ernest. A movement amid the boughs caught her 
quick ear; she started frou her seat upon the 
granite, and Ernest was at her feet. Shy, silent, 
with her long eyelashes drooping upon her flush. 
ed cheek; there was a sweet consciousness about 
her—even more fascinating than her yesterday's 
clnidish confidence. Ernest led her to her place, 
and knelt beside her; he had no words but those of 
love ; he had a thousand plans for the future ready 
on his tongue ; he could only speak of the present. 
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« Yes, Minna; may I not call you so, though I 
am jealous of the very air bearing away the music 
of that name? Ihave loved you for years: nota 
feature in that beautiful fuce but has been long 
graven in my soul. I will show you your picture, 
sweet one, when you come home with me. Will 
you come to my home 7?” 

And the maiden smiled and said, “ I shall be so 


happy.” 


— 


—— 
manner, her slight frame trembling with emo 
her large eyes clancing from side to side like thos 
- ad Uy 

of tl c friclitened leer—and he could feel even 
. . . . . a 7 

pulse beating in the little feverish hand, whiclp), 


10n, 


kissed. ‘ 
‘* Let us go at once,” whispered she, “ they yy 
: ’ . tt) 
|soon come to seek me.” Ernest needed no urgip, 
| to speed; he led, or almost carried her, down the 
vine alley, and they reached the dark portal wig, 


But the words of lovers are a language apart;| out molestation. Minna drew back, terrified y 
their melody is a fairy song departing with the one | the gloomy passage-—but Ernest’s caresses p, 
haunted hour ; to repeat it is to make it common- assured her, and she ran up the winding stairs; jy 
place—cold, yet we can allremember it. Enough,/a short time they reached the little chambe 
that every thing was planned for flight. The fol-) which was his study, and that gained, they wep 
lowing morning they were to meet again; and | in comparative safety. Here they waited a sh, 
Minna was only to return to the castle of Lindorf | time, partly to give the lovely fugitive time to coy, 
as the bride of Ernest von Hermanstadt. None’ pose herself—partly, that it might be dusk befoy 
there could question his right to protect her. The | they attempted to leave the castle: that, howeve 
clouds gathered overhead; a vast vapor like a| was matter of no difliculty. A staircase led ding 
shroud, but black as night, came sweeping over | from Ernest’s chamber to the garden—and he ha 
the sky; a fierce wind shook the branches of the | the key of a small wicket which led to the woo 
mighty cedar, and the slighter shrubs were bowed | around; once there, and escape was certain, f 
to the very earth; a hollow sound came from Minna sat down in the old oak chair, which wy 
among the boughs, and a few large drops of rain’ Ernest’s usual place. The dinner hour of th 
disturbed the fountain, whose waters were dark as_ castle had now arrived--and every creature inj 
| was busily engaged. Now then was the timey 

‘‘ You must go, sweet one; this is no weather leave it. Carefully wrapping up his preciow 
for that slight form. To-morrow, at sunset-—” icharge in his cloak, he led her to the little gay 

“ Why cannot I give you this?” exclaimed) where his servant was in waiting. Placing be 
Minna, holding up one of the tresses with its | before him, he sprung up on his horse, a strongand 
scarlet flower. stately black steed, and a few moments more saw 
* You must,” cried Ernest, kissing the plait of | t! ying rapidly along the road that led 
the black hair, which was soft and glossy asthe | Arnheim castle. ‘They needed to make all pos 
neck of the raven. 'ble haste for the storm, which had been gathering 

“ [ have nothing,” said she, sadly, “that Ican | all day, now threatened to burst over their heads; 
cut it with.” |their way lay through a thick wood—and tk 

Ernest took from his pocket a little Turkish! elements had already commenced their str, 
dagger—and with that Minna severed the glossy They reached the castle of Krainberg before the 
tress. storm burst forth in all its fury. The master ws 

“J must go now,” said she, “ they will seek me | in waiting to receive them, and Ernest felt alla 
if I stay out in the rain.” ilover’s pride.as he marked the astonishment ad 

Ernest pressed her tenderly to his heart, and | admiration with which von Krainberg gazed onthe 
they parted. He caught the last wave of the beautiful stranger. They led her at once to the 
flowers in her hair—the last sound of her fairy chapel; Ernest grudged himself the pleasure d 
foot, and turned mournfully away. All that day even seeing her till he had a right to gaze up 
he was occupied in preparations for his departure ; | her—till every look was at once homage and pre 
he rode over to the castle of Krainberg which tection; he was impatient, in her strange and 
belonged toa fellow student, whom he found on_ isolated situation, to call her his own—his wife. 4 
the point of departure. The young Baron, de-| close, damp air struck upon them as they entered 
lighted with the romance, of which however, he the chapel; it had long been out of use, and the 
understood little more than that his grave and) hastily lighted tapers burnt dim in the sepulcbral 
quiet friend was actually engaged in an elope-| atmosphere. The mouldering banners were stirred 
ment—-agreed to remain to witness the marriage. | by the high wind, and the breathing was oppresset 
He was also to have his chapel! prepared, a priest | by the dust; many tombs were around, and the 
in readiness, and then to leave his castle as a| white effigies seemed like reluctant witness 


if the sunshine had never rested there. 


rem gallo; 


” 


temporary residence for the bride and bridegroom. | glaring upon the hopes of humanity, with cold 


His mother had left Lindorf--or he would have | and stony eyes. A monk, bowed with extrem 
trusted his secret with her, and intreated her coun- | age, pale, emaciated, and his white head tremulous 
tenance. In his own mind, Ernest was not sorry | with palsy, stood beside the altar—and_ his Jong, 
that her absence rendered this impossible; he! thin fingers trembled beneath the weight of the 
liked the excitement, the strangeness, the adven-| sacred volume. He began the ceremony, and his 
ture of his present plan, and his mother’s calm) low, tremulous voice could searcely be heard 
and worldly temper would have interposed a through the moaning of the wind amid the tombs. 
thousand delays, and have arranged every thing | There was a mournful contrast between the place 
in the most proper and common-place manner, of the bridal and the bride; there she stood 18 

He was early at their rendezvous, the fountain, that radiant loveliness, which is heaven's rarest 
but early as he was, Minna was there before him ;/ gift to earth. Her dress was of the simplest white, 
she approached him in a hurried and agitated | gathered at the waist byva helt of her own ea 
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Pe 
proidery—ornament she had none. The daughter 
of the noble house of von Lindorf wedded the 
heir of the as noble house of von Hermanstadt, 
dressed as simply as a peasant. Her black hair 
hung down in its long plaits, like serpents—the 
scarlet flower at each end ; a bright color flushed 
her cheek, and her eyes seemed filled with light. 

The aged priest closed the holy book, and Ernest 
tuned to salute his bride: but even he started 
back at the sudden clap of thunder that pealed 
through the chapel. The building shook beneath 
the crash, and a flood of lightning poured in at the 
windows, casting a death-like light on the stony 
faces of the white figures on the monuments :—it 
was but for a moment—and Ernest caught his 
trembling bride to his heart. She was pale with 
terror, for now the storm rushed forth in all its 
fury, and a sudden gust of wind and rain dashed 
against the painted window at the end of the 
chapel. The repeated flashes threw a strange 
radiance around, and strange noises mingled 
together. 

«ft is an awful night,” said the young baron of 
Krainberg, as he led the way to the hall, which, as 
they entered, was lit up with one livid blaze. 
Ernest supported the almost insensible form of his 
bride; he murmured a few caressing words—but 
even love, in all its strength, felt powerless before 
the war of the immortal elements. 

The next morning but few traces of the tempest 
remained; the river that wound through the valley 
was somewhat swollen, and a few giant pines 
dashed down to earth would never again cast their 
long shadows before them on a summer morning ; 
but the sky was soft, clear, and blue, and a few 
white clouds wandered past, lightasdown. Ernest 
was seated in a little breakfast parlor, looking to a 
terrace that commanded the country ; he was 
seated at the feet of his bride, whose small fingers 
were entwined in his black hair. What a world 
of poetry seemed in the depths of her large, shining 
eyes, which looked upon him so tenderly—so 
timidly; their dream, for it was a dream-like happi- 
ness, was broken in upon by the entrance of 
Ernest’s servaut, who asked to speak to his master. 
There was something in the man’s manner which 
commanded instant attention, and von Herman- 
stadt followed him out of the room. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the man, “ here is your letter 
to the Baron----he died suddenly last night. The 
lady Pauline is in a dreadful state, and the steward 
intreated that you would go up there at once.” 

Ernest felt that this was a case which admitted 
ofno delay. Saying a few hasty words about 
important business to Minna, reserving the death 

till he could have time to tell it soothingly, he flung 
himself upon his horse, and galloped to Lindorf. 
Though grave and solitary, both in manners and 
habits, the Baron had been much beloved by his 
domestics, and the voice of weeping was heard on 


———— ——————— 


| by the calm beauty which reigned in the face of 
| the dead; the features were stately and calm, the 
| brow had lost the care-worn look it wore in life, 
and peace breathed from every lineament of the 
sweet and hushed countenance, “Canthe dead,” 
thought Ernest, “ struck down with an unrepented 
crime----can the oppressor of the orphan look 
thus ?” 

He had not time for further reflection, for a con- 
vulsive motion on the other side of the bed showed 
him Pauline crouched in a heap at the feet of the 
corpse----her face buried in the silken counterpane. 
Her bright hair was knit up with pearls, and she 
still wore the robe of the previous evening; how 
terrible seemed its gay colors now ! 

“We have not been able,” whispered an old 
grey-headed. servant, “to get her to speak or to 
move.” 

Ernest’s heart melted with the tenderest pity. 
| He took the passive hand, and covered it with 
tears and kisses. ““ Pauline, dearest, look up,” 
said he, passing his arm round her, so as to raise 
| her head. What his words could not effect, the 
| movement did; she was roused from her stupor, 
| and, giving one wild glance at the corpse, she 
‘leant her head on her cousin's shoulder, and burst 
into a passion of tears. Soothing her with the 
'tenderest words, he carried her to her chamber. 
«« At least,’’ said he to himself, as he left her, « thé 
memory of her father shall be sacred.” 

The old steward met him, and said—“ There is 
a letter which my master was writing at thé 
time of his death. I know many circumstances 
which it is now of the last importance that you 
should know too. For God's sake, Sir, go and 
read the letter, and I will be within call.” 

The old man led the way to his master’s room. 
He looked round it piteously for a moment, and 
then burried away, hiding his face in his hands. 
Ernest had never been in the room before ; and 
yet how full it seemed of the living presence of 
him who was no more! There was his cloak flung 
onachair; there lay open books of which he 
and Ernest had recently been talking. There, 
too, was a flask of medicine—alas ! how unavail-+ 
ing !—and a goblet of water, half drank. But 
one object more than all riveted Ernest’s attention ; 
there was the picture of Beatrice Cenci. It wasa 
portrait as large as life: his own seemed to have 
been acopy of it. How well he knew that stri- 
king and lovely face! He knew not why, but he 
gazed upon it with a sudden terror; the large 
black eyes seemed to fix so » ournfully upon his 
own. He turned away, and saw the letter on the 
table, addressed to himself. He seated himself, 
and began to read the contents; though the tears 
swam in his eyes as he saw the handwriting of an 
uncle who, whatever his faults, had always been 
kind, very kind tohimself. Itran thus: 

“ My beloved Ernest,—For dear to me as a 


| 





| 





every side. Ernest hurried to his uncle’s chamber; 
there the daylight was excluded, and the ray of the | 
yellow tapers fell dimly upon the green velvet bed | 
Where lay the last Baron of Lindorf. In him! 
ended that noble house ; with his arms folded, so 
%to press the ebon crucifix to his bosom----his| 
ead supported by a damask cushion, lay the 





child of my own is the boy who has grown up at 
my side. Ihave long been desirous of communi- 
cating to you the contents of the following pages, 
but [have found it too painful to speak—I find 
that. must write. My confidence will not be mis- 
placed, for I have noted in you a judgment beyond 
your years, and a delicacy which will estimate 


on, Ernest paused fora moment, awe-struck ) the trust reposed in you. My health is declining 
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rapidly, and I would fain secure protection for my | ness and his devotion must avail ; he would wate) 
darling Pauline, and another as dear and more) her every look—anticipate her very thoughts 
unfortunate. I have rejoiced to see that my sis-| He started—it was the steward who came into the 


ter’s plan for a marriage between you and my | 
daughter is not likely to take place. You do not) 
love your cousin; you prefer the solitary study | 
and the lonely ramble—so would not a lover. | 
She, too, is amused in your absence. I hear her 
step and song among her companions, and you are 
not with them. Itis forthe best—you will be a} 


never marry. 


her as Beatrice Cenci; he said that the raped 
suited her so well. [ have since thought it an 


of one so ill-fated. For years we were most | 


seized upon my wife. She became wayward and 
irritable. This led to the quarrel between your | 


her malady took a darker turn. Ernest, it was} 


state of raving insanity ! 


room. 
““T see,” said the old 
read my master’s letter. 


man, “ that you have 
Alas! I have dreadfy 


news to tell. The Baroness Minna has evaded 
all our precautions. She has escaped, I know ny 
whither. I only trust it is alone.” 

‘‘ Heinrich,” said Ernest, solemnly, “TI speak 
safe and affectionate friend. I hope she will] to you as the trusted and valued friend of my be- 
loved uncle. Minnais with me. I married her 

“ Alas !—On me and mine has rested a fearful | last night—deceived, alas! by a narrative which 
curse! [ married one whose beanty let the picture | I ought never to have credited. [ at least ough 
now opposite to me attest, and her heart was even! to have known my uncle too well to believe tha; 
lovelier than her face. An Italian artist painted | he could be guilty of fraud or oppression. The 


rest of my life will be too 


little to atone for that 


moment's doubt. Old man, hear me swear 
omen that we should have chosen the semblance | devote myself to his children !” 

| “God bless you!” sobbed the old man, ashe 
happy, but at last an unaccountable depression | clasped the hand which Ernest extended towards 


him. 


Months passed away in unceasing watchful. 
mother and ourselves. She knew not the fatal! ness on the part of Ernest. With trembling 
cause. After the birth of her third and last child, | hope he began to rely on Minna’s complete recov. 
ery. Wild she was at times, and her fondness 
melancholy madness, and incurable! In a par-| for him had a strange character of fierceness; 
oxysin of despondency, she murdered the infant} but his influence over her was unbounded, and 
in her arms, and died a few hours afterwards in a/ her passion for music was a constant resource. 


By Heinrich's advice they left the castle, that no 


“T will not dwell on my after-years of misery. | painful train of thought might be awakened ; ani 
I was roused by fear of the headstrong and violent | they resided in a light, cheerful villa, amid the 
temper of my eldest girl, Minna—lI saw in it the | 


suburbs of Vienna. Her 


husband found all the 


seeds of her mother’s malady. My terror was | plans of mutual! study in which the young student 
too well founded. She was found one evening} lover had so delighted, were in vain. It was 
attempting to strangle her little sleeping sister, | impossible to fix her attention long on any thing. 
who was then six years old—Minna being just| Companionship there was none between them, 
and the call on his attention was unceasing ; but 
was spread of her death. Why should our fami-| his affection became even deeper for its very fear, 
ly calamity be made the topic of idle curiositv ? | and it was hallowed by the feeling of how sacred 
it was asa duty. Gradually as he became mor 


fourteen. A brain fever followed, and a report 


| 


But, in reality, she has resided in this castle—ner | 
state requiring constant and often strict restraint. | 
I have been scarcely ever absent from the castle ; | 
but, alas! my tenderness has answered but in| 
part. With a caprice incidental to persons in 
her dreadful situation, she has taken an extreme 
dislike to me, and fancies that Lam her uncle, and 
imprison her to detain the vast possessions of | 
which she fancies herself the heiress. 

The fatal paper dropped from Ernest’s hand. | 
He remained pale, breathless, the dew starting, | 
and the veins swelled of his forehead. “God of 
heaven, have mercy on me !—What have I 
done?” Again he caught up the letter, and, with 
a desperate effort, read to the close. 

“ My faithful Heinrich and his sister Clotilde 


live, I shall devote myself to the care of my ill-| 


” 
you. 


and more satisfied about 
anxious for Pauline. He 


Minna, he grew more 
saw her drooping day 


by day ; her spirits became unequal, and her eyes 


were rarely without tears. 
ered how she loved him. 


Too late he discov 
Her bodily weakness 


seemed to render her less capable of repressing 
her feelings. Her eye followed him, go where 
he would; she hung upon his least word, and she 
shrunk away from her sister. "The proposed visit 
to his mother bronght on such a passion of tears, 
that he had not the heart to imsist upon n—espe- 
cially when he looked upon her pale, sunken 
cheek, and watched her slow, dispirited step. 
Once or twice he saw Minna watching her with 4 
wild, strange glance in her large, black eyes, & 
are the only depositories of this secret. While 1 | if there was an intentive feeling of jealousy. 

It was now the first week in June, and the 
starred Minna, who is the very image of her; weather was unusually hot; and there was thun- 
mother. When I die—and the shadow of death \der in the air, which added to the oppress 
even now rests upon my way—I commend her to | The moon, too, was in its full; and Minna a) ways 
her God andto you. You will be to her and to! restless at that time, was now unusually so. At 
Pauline as a brother. I know I can rely upon| last, towards evening, she sank on the windo 


seat in a deep slumber. 


Pauline was walking 


“ Married to a maniac; a hopeless maniac !— | on the terrace below ; and Ernest, who saw 
she was scarcely equal to the fatigue, went dow? 


What will my mother say ?’"—exclaimed Ernest, | 
as he paced the room. The image of his beauti- | 


to give her his assistance. 


She took his arm, and 


ful bride rose before him ; he felt as if his tender-? they walked up and down together. At last she 
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jeant over the balustrade, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she watched the moonlight turning the 
flowers to silver. 

«| wish,” said she, “I were a flower—happy 
inthe sunshine—happy in the soft night air. No 
beating heart within, to make me wretched.” And 
she dropped her head on his arm, and wept. 

Before Ernest had time to utter even a few 
soothing words, a bright blade glittered in the 
moonlight, and Pauline sunk with a faint scream 
on the pavement. Minna had stabbed her sister 
tothe heart! There she stood : her cheek flushed 
with the deepest crimson, and her eyes flashing 
the wild light of insanity--waving the weapon 
she had so fatally used. It was the little Indian 
dagger Ernest had lent her to sever the long tress 
of hair. Shehad concealed it till this moment. 

“Yes,” cried she, “I have killed her at last. 
They thought I did not know her, but I did. She 
took away my father’s heart from me, and would 
have taken away my husband's; but I have killed 
her at last.” 

By this time the servants came rushing from all 
parts. At their approach, Minna seemed seized 
with some vague fear, and attempted to fly. Er- 
nest had just time to pass his arms around her, 
though she struggled violently. They raised Pau- 
line, but the last spark of life had fled ; the pale 
and lovely features were set in death ! 

Minna lived on for years ; her insanity taking, 
every succeeding year, a darker color. Ernest 
never left her side. Fierce or sullen, violent or 
desponding, he watched her through every mood. 
She wore herself away to a shadow, till it was a 
marvel how that frail form endured. For months 
before her death, she was almost ungovernable, 
and did not know him the least. She scarcely 
ever slept, but one night slumber overpowered 
her. The sun was shining brightly into the cham- 
ber, and its Jight fell upon the whitened hair and 
careworn features of her husband, who had been 
watching by her for hours. A sweet and meek 
expression was in her eye when she awoke. 

“ Ernest, dear Ernest,” said she, in a soft, low 
whisper. She raised her head from the pillow, 
and, like a child, put up her mouth to kiss him. 
She sank back : her last breath had passed in that 
kiss! 

He laid her in the same tomb with her father 
and sister; and the next day, the noble, the weal- 
thy, and still handsome Count von' Hermanstadt 
entered the order of St. Francis. 

—_——_— 
ORIGINAL. 


Song--Departed Spirits. 


Tux spirits of those who've departed, 
Look on us from every bright star, 

And ‘tis sweet to the desolate-hearted, 
To know they are shining afar ; 
at the dark clouds which seem to obscure them, 
Far, far ‘neath their dwelling place range, 
at there's nought on this earth can allure them, 
Their home of bright beaut, io change. 


And "tis sweet to believe that whenever 


The storms on Time’s ocean shall cease, 
€ shall join those above us for ever, 


In a haven of infinite peace. ELLA. 











ORIGINAL. 
Lines 
PERPETRATED IN THE ALBUM OF A COQUETTE, 
* By a Rejected Addresser. 


My lyre’s poor strains you ask, 
Ah! What shall be my theme; 
Beauty ? it wasteth day by day, 
Love? the Boy God at his play 
Pierceth young maidens hearts they say, 
But Love! is all a dream. 


The poet sings Love’s power 

By bower or haunted stream ; 
But gold can set love’s victims free, 
Mammon not Venus claims the knee, 
Cupid is now Cupid-ity— 

And Love! is all a dream. 


When the young pulse beats high, 
Love casts a feeble gleam 
Of sunlight o’er the human heart; 
But the cold world will soon impart 
The truth that Gold must tip the dart, 
That Love! is all a dream. 
G. M. & 





Art thou Displeased?t 


Arr thou displeas’d, my Eliza, say ? 
Too, well, then, have I feigned a part! 

But chase that chilling look away, 
And let me clear my sadden’d heart. 

Thou oft hast said that love like ours 
Too sacred was for all to see ; 

Hence I have shunn’d thy festive hours, 

As thou hast oft avoided me ! 


"Tis true, when forced to join the dance, 
Another’s hand was placed in mine; 
But would’t thou say, by that cold glance, 
That I preferred her hand to thine ? 

Thy hand within a stranger’s placed 
In dancing, oft I'm doomed to see ; 
But then my heart the cause has traced 

Why thou hast oft avoided me ! 


And when another sang thy song, 
Though I was forced to join my voice, 
Oh, Eliza! canst thou judge so wrong 
To say I took a part from choice ? 
Oft with another thou hast sung 
The song I wrote to sing with thee; 
But in my voice Love's accents hung, 
And hence thou hast avoided me ! 


Yet Eliza, happier days may shine 
On faith so purely kept as ours ; 
Then, Love, this heart so fondly thine, 
No more need shun thy festive hours ! 
And as we speak of days gone by, 
With smiles ‘twill then remembered be, 
How I've been fore’d from thee to fly, 
And thou hast oft avoided me! 





— 


Liberty unseasonably obtained, is apt to be in- 


temperatcly used. 





SWEETLY SOUNDS THE VILLAGE BELLS, 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


2d v. Hark! again the bal bells, Wake athousand echoesround, And in ev'ry note there 
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the Village chime, Each heart with rapture fill, 
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‘THE WAY I GOT MARRIED.’ 
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“The way I got Married.’’ 


1 saw an aged and infirm mendicant winding his! on the ground to spread. 


—— — — 


side of the beggar, emptying the contents of hy 
basket into a handkerchief, which she had kneiy 


Never did she look y, 


tortuitous course slowly and despondingly, whose | lovely as that moment; she added to her gift « 
haggard countenance bore too distinctly the traits) small coin, and was almost immediately in the 
of grief and poverty to doubt for a moment his be-| sanctuary of her own dwelling, unseen, as gy 
ing a real objectofcharity. He stopped asa gen-| thought, by all the world. 


tleman approached in an opposite direction, took 
his hat from his head, and solicited by a look and 
a trifling inclination of his person (needless indeed, | 
as the burden of his years had already performed 
that office) a pittance. No notice was taken of 


his silent application; mechanically the hat was) ajo 


replaced, and he continued his way. I expected, 
nay, wished, to see him exhibit some sign of dis- 
appointment, but alas! the frequency of his refu- 
sals had innured him to meet them at least with 
external unconcern. He stopped again as a car- 
riage drew up to a large house, and from which 
descended severally, three elegantly attired fe- 
males; now, thought I, your mute appeal cannot 
be in vain. I was wrong; they entered without 
casting a glance at the applicant; the doorclosed, 
and again the beggar was on his road. 


I felt #n irresistible inclination to follow him 
farther, and note his success ; and with pain, not 
unmixed with indignation, | saw him make a va- 
riety of attempts without gaining one solitary cop- 
per, one morsel of bread, one look of pity or 
commisseration “Can this be?” I mentally 
ejaculated ; and so as crossing to bestow my mite 
(which was my intention from the first moment I 
beheld him,) when I observed a few yards {further 
the little garden that fronted the cottage of Emma 
G Ihad been so absorbed in the fate of the 
beggar, that I had no idea I was so near to her, 
who, were I convinced the goodness of her heart} 
equalled the charms of her person, I had resolved | 
to raise from comparative poverty to be the com- 
panion of my life, the wife of my bosom. The 
opportunity struck me, and concealing myself be- 
hind a tree, which was opposite to the cottage, | 
waited the result with anxiety. The beggar soon 
was in front of the cottage, and turned his eye 
te the window, trusting to be observed. From 
abeve the small white curtain [ saw Emma. 
Never did my heart beat so tumultuously, and not 
without cause; it was a moment that was likely 
to decide the happiness or misery of my future 
life; fer the reader must credit me when I assert, | 
that it depended upon Emma's behavior on the 
present occasion, whether I should offer myself 
and fortune to her acceptance, or endeavor to ob- 
literate her entirely from my heart. She quitted 
the window immediately, but not before the men- 
dicant had observed her, and who now turned his 
eyes earnestly on the door, in the hope of receiv- 
ing assistance. 














It was a moment to me of the most agonizing 
suspense, I hardly breathed. Slowly, at lenght, 
and with a sigh which I distinctly heard, the old 
man was turning from the gate, which had re- 
mained motionless. With bitter feelings, I was 
preparing to do the same, when the latch was, 
gently raised, and Emma came forth with a bas-| 
ket in her hand. 





” ” * * * 


Six weeks afterwards, we were married ; apj 


Le ” P 
(if Emma does not possess such graceful airs x 


those ladies mentioned in the first part of this shor 


40. 


she possesses more than an equivaler, 
| namely, a heart that can feel for and relieve t 
distresses of her fellow-creatures. 


A. ¥, 











A New Garland of Flowers, 


An emblem of purity and a globule of mois 
ture. 

The rainbow. 

A beautiful youth who admired himself, 

A fine lady. 

A diadem. 

An unmarried man and a portion of hisdres, 

An apostle and unfermented liquor. 

A conserve and a cluster of grass. 

The ornament of a landscape and a parial 
defeat. 

An emblem of cunning and a piece of » 
parel, 

A bite and a winged serpent. 

A place of abode and a symbol of a prin: 
pality. 

A pretence and a secure foundation. 

Common ground. 

A timid animal and a jingling instrument. 

A prisinatic color and an elegant lady. 

A partition and the blossom of a plant. 

A pale resemblance. 

An affectionate request. 

A female name and a possessive pronom. 

A triumphal chariot and a distinct people. 

A wise man and an impression. 

The distinguishing virtue of Aristides. 

A solitary and a covering for the head. 

Pasture and land and the opposite sour. 

A bird of prey and a mourning garment 

A glittering instrument of correction. 

A constellation and a part of the head. 

Consolation and a mountin Syria. 

A heathen god and the ocean. 

A sea snail. - 

A bird and half acustom. 

A precise flower, 

The seat of life, and contentment. 

A state of North America and part of agu® 

A patriarch and an object in his dream. 

A man of wisdom. 

An elegant female and a part of her dress. 

A valuable grain and a naval ensign. 

Three fourths of dignity, a relative, a»* 
personal pronoun. 


A key to the foregoing will be given in a futor 
. . ! - ~ ° . 

She looked timidly around, and| number, after the wits of our fair readers ha 
sceing no person nigh, in a moment she was at the | been somewhat exercised. 
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MODIFICATION OF SLEEP é&c. 
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° Modification of Sleep. 


Steer is much modified by habit. Thus, an’old 
Fastillery-man often enjoys tranquil repose while 
he eannon are thundering around him ; an engi- 
neer has been known to fall asleep withina boiler, 
while his fellows were beating it on the outside 


with their ponderous hammers ; and the repose of | 


a miller is nowise incommoded by the noise of his 
mill. Sound ceases to be a stimulus to such men, 
and what would have proved an inexpressible an- 
noyance to others, is by them altogether unheeded. 
It js common for carriers to sleep on horseback, 
and coachmen on their coaches. During the 
battle of the Nile, some boys were so exhausted, 
that they fell asleep on the deck amid the deafen- 
ing thunder of that dreadful engagement. Nay, 
silence itself may become a stimulus, while sound 
ceasestobe so. Thus, a miller being very ill, 
his mill was stopped that he might not be disturb- 
ed by its noise; but this, so far from inducing 
sleep, prevented it altogether, and it did not take 
place till the mill was set a-going again. For the 
same reason, the manager of some vast iron works, 
who slept close to them amid the incessant din of 
hammers, forges, and blast furnaces, would 
awake if there was any cessation of the noise 
during the night. To carry the illustration still 
further, it has been noticed that a person who falls 
asleep near a church, the beli of which is ringing, 
may hear the sound during the whole of his slum- 


ber, and he nevertheless aroused by its sudden | 


cessation. Here the sleep must have been im- 
perfect, otherwise he would have been insensible 
ww thesound ; the whole noise of the bell was no 
gimulus ; it was its cessation which, by breaking 
the monotony, became so, and caused the sleeper 
twoawake. 








Children. 

Ir is pleasing to behold the gradual expansion 
of the youthful mind. We may look upon chil- 
dren as little men and women, and trace in the 
former most of the propensities of the latter; but, 
with all due respect to maturity, children are often 
much more entertaining ; first, because there is in 
them a freshness of mind that gives elasticity to 
their thoughts, and freedom to their actions ; and, 


re 


| are no innate ideas in the human mind, we may 
‘ consider that of a child as a sheet of blank paper. 
But as it cannot long remain so, how careful ought 
, we to be what characters first deface its unsallied 
| purity !—characters so often’ indelible; and can 
| we, or ought we to permit them to be traced by a 
menial hand? a hand perhaps stained by theft, 
/and the ready minister to the crimes and vices of 
| its owner. 


But allowing that the menials, to whom we trast 
our children, are not dishonest or vicious, how few 
of them are to be found that are not ignorant and 
full of prejudices ; and what security have we 
that our children will not imbibe the latter, how- 
ever we may, by education, guard against the 
former ? Who is it that cannot trace to the first 
impressions conveyed to their minds by servants 
the many false opinions and injurious prejudices 
of youth, which in after age they have found it so 
difficult to conquer entirely? Beware, then, ye 
who are blessed with children, how ye abuse the 
treasures ommitted to your charge, and reflect, 
that on early impressions depend much of the 
good conduct and happiness of your offspring. 
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Swiss Cottages. 


Tue rural architecture of Switzerland is pic- 
turesque and pleasing. The farm-houses and 
cottages, especially in the valleys, are chiefly 
based on stone, and constructed of wood, usually 
larch, hewn smvothly, and joined closely together, 
the projecting roofs, gables, and sides, and the ob- 
tuse angle at top, are all, too, in the Grecian style. 
The ground floor is a kind of storehouse or cellar, 
and seldom inhabited, as the winter snows fall so 
deeply as to rise to the level of more than five or 
six feet. A gallery usually surrounds each of the 
other stories, and the roofs project above so as to 
shed the snow or rain off these balconies. The 
common ascent to each stage or floor is by stairs 











leading to the gallery. The roof and walls are 
covered with very small wooden shingles, which, 
in appearance, when laid on, resemble the scales 
of a coat of mail. The floors are of fir boards: 
each house has a large stove contrived to diffuse 
warmth around, and to answer all the purposes of 





secondly, because, though they have all the pro- 
pensities of men and women, they have not, like 
them, the sense or cunning to conceal them. 

More depends on 
are aware of ; 


impressions than people 
ts should, if possible, be 
more careful in tion of their nurse-maids 
than of their gove s. The former often lay 
the foundation of evils that the latter never can 
frase. It is from the first they imbibe that most 
detestable of all mean vices cunning, which en- 
genders lying and deception; and how often do 
We seea child emerge from the nursery, devoid of 
that freshness and simple purity which constitute 
the greatest charm of infancy ! 

“A child without innocence is like a flower 
Without perfume,” is an observation of Chateau- 
briand’s, and its truth has often struck us when 










We have beheld the petty artifices so disgusting in 
Culdren, Jf we believe, with Locke, that there | 


cooking. Near this stove, which is handsomely 
made, and always shining bright, a small staircase 
leads to the second floor. 'The windows are ex- 
tended in horizontal length along nearly all the 
breadth of the end walls, and occasionally in the 
side walls. They are formed of small parallelo- 
grams of glass set in wooden frames. The little 
pastoral chalets (or temporary huts for summer 
residence among the mountains) are of only one 
story—the roof covered with boards, which are 
pressed down with heavy stones to prevent the 
wind blowing them off. The barns and cattle- 
houses are well and commodiously constructed— 
the former often on the floor above the latter, In 
some parts, the roofs of houses and barns are 
covered with tiles, but this is only common in the 
strictly agricultural districts. Altogether, I have 
seen nowhere on the Continent of Europe, except 
Belgium and Holland, the peasantry so generally 
well lodged as in Switzerland, 
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Literary Notices. 


Duany or A Desesnvuvee: Harper & Brothers.— 
As an intellectual production this one ranks with 
the highest. The fair authoress, with uncommon 

wer of mind and acuteness of observation, has 
applied the keenness of her wit to show up the 
vices of modern civilization in Europe. This, in 
some instances, goes beyond satire and becomes 
scandal. If the most searching satire, clothed in 
a pleasing garb, could effect moral reform ina 
certain class of society, where all is heartless and 
artificial, surely the work before us is calculated 
to accomplish the desired object. Many of the 
portraits are drawn from life, depicting characters 
and manners admirably. 


Lorv Rotpan; a Romance: Harper & Brothers. 
At the publication of our last month's number, we 


had not read “ Lord Roldan,” and merely spoke of | 


its appearance and pronounced it a “readable 
book.” Ina novel we expect to find the realities 
of life—in a romance we Jook for the blossoms of 
the imagination, springing from the richest plant— 
yet overspreading all with the odor and beauty of 
life. It were impossible not to be captivated by 
the soft and thrilling beauty of the opening scenes 
of the first volume; they are the most exquisite 
we have ever read. The picture of Mary Morri- 
son is portraycd with much freshness and skill. 
We look upon the conception and developement 
of her character as amongst the finest efforts of 
modern genius. The Scottish scenes are all ad- 
mirably drawn, and we sincerely commend the 
work to the lovers of pure romance. 


Maprin 1s 1835, by an Officer; Saunders & Ot- 
ley, New-York and London.—Contains spirited and 
original sketches of the metropolis of Spain and its 
inhabitants, including society and manners in the 
Peninsular up to the present time, (considerably 
later than the period of a“ Vearin Spain.”) Its 
style is graceful and easy—full of delightful read- 
ing and glowing descriptions, distinguished for 
their impartiality and conciseness. It is evidently 
the production of a man of sense and talent, en- 
dowed with ample powers of observation and a 
keen perception of things; and is, moreover, en- 
riched with two admirable engravings, giving us a 
view of the Prado at evening and of the convent 
of the Salesas Viejas. 


Taree Eras ty Woman's Lire ; Harper & Bro- 
thers.—To that class of novels termed “ fashiona- 
ble,” does this production belong ; and will be amus- 
ing to the readers of the present day, as works of 
this class are all the rage with them. The gene- 
ral design of the work evinces the usual recipe 
for manufacturing a fashionable novel; a self- 
willed father, a couple of cracked-brained lovers, 
a smooth-faced villain and a fup of the first water— 
complete the plot. The incidents suceeed each 
other sufficiently to excite the highest expectation 
and interestin the reader. We have often heard 
of “© Two Eras in Woman's Life”—the first when 


will have her! But the third, however, is a very 
acceptable addition—to discover which, we advise 


all young ladies to read the book. 


| 
| Leslie’s annual for the forthcoming year, We! 
she thinks who she would hare, and the second who | 63 


———. 
Exxswatawa ; or, the Prophet of the West : Hey, 
per & Brothers.—Has been lying on our thy 
sometime and inadvertently escaped our yy, 
|tice. The work appears to be from the pen of, 
| young Virginian, which is his first attempt at», 
vel writing, and it deserves, as such, a favorally 
reception. The volumes before us are free fro 
}any very serious objections—the style occasiong) 
\ly is rather constrained, but this is a fault som. 
| what incidental to all young writers. It is, asiy 
| title imports, an historical novel, founded oneveny 
| which occurred in the lives of Tecumsah, Elksws 
tawa and the prophet—the most interesting pop. 
| ion of which is during the career of Tecumsah y 
the battle of the Thames, where General Harrisn 
commanded. 


Butwer’s TWo NEW WORKS :—Saunders & Otley 
| have arranged with the celebrated novelist, E. |, 
Bulwer, Esq., for his manuscript copies of a ney 
tragedy entitled “ Cromvell,”’ and a play in fiw 
acts styled ‘“* The Duchess de la Valliere,” in orie 
‘that they may appear simultaneously in bob 
countries. It will be infered from this that thow 
enterprising publishers are determined to spare mw 
expense in securing to the American public early 
editions of new English productions. 


Sueprard Lee: Harper & Brothers.—Of tn 
many books of the present season, Sheppard le 
is most to our liking. An amusing and agreeable 
concoction of the crosses and vexations which or 
hero was subjected to after entering the world a 
| the demise of his “ venerated parent,” who left hs 
son possessed of a handsome income. Sheppard 
afier enjoying the luxury of wealth for a bnd 
time, finds the management of his own aflairs 
irksome for one of his fortune; therefore he en 
ploys an overseer, who fleeces him “most glorouw 
ly,” and thereby is enabled to ride in his carriagt 
while his master becomes a beggar. Sheppa! 
being of a dissatisfied turn of mind, is ever wishilf 
hithself in the situation of others, and from thee 
fect of some secret magic, his spirit is mee 
thorphosed into the bodies of a regiment of dife 
rent persons, as soon as the wish is conceitél! 
each one of which he sustains to life and pass 
through every grade of society, from the pennilet 
fop to the affluent citizen. In the course of he 
hapless career the poor man accidentally ¢ 
ceives a wish to become a slave, for the humat 
purpose of relieving their distresses and avengitg 
their wrongs—and accordingly is transform! 
into one, who had just su 1e penalty of the 
law on the scaffold; from € passes throug! 
the bedies of defunct Co n, Generals and 
Doctors, and at last, afte rs of toil, discovel 
his own body stuffed, in a museum, which he i 
stantly causes to be imbibed with its rightful sp™ 
and walks off amidst the alarm and confusion @ 
all present. Thus ends Sheppard Lee. 
/morai intended to be conveyed is, that every ™ 
should to be satisfied with their own condition. 

Tue Girt; Carey & Hart, Philadelphia —* 

nfe 

has already been published, judging from the evie 

giums pronounced upon it by the press. We 

however, hive not received our copy yet, and cot 
sequeutly must delay its notice until our neat 
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